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| Teaching Aids 


ially Recommended for— 


d History, Geography: 
» “What's Up Down Under?” (Aus- 
Walia), p. 6. “Panama Canal: a short- 
but that saves 8,000 miles,” p. 10. 


ts, Citizenship, American History: 

“Metropolis, the overgrown city,” 
p. 12. Unit on Panama Canal Zone: 
"{1) “My Home’s in the Canal Zone,” 
'p. 9; “Panama Canal: a shortcut that 
saves 8,000 miles,” p. 10. 


classes: 
= “World News in Review,” p. 16. 
MCareer Club: “The Butcher, the 
"Baker, the Cabinetmaker” (Appren- 
ticeship Training), p. 19. 


ppolitan Areas (p. 12) 
NGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


‘The great urban regions that have 
h up around all our major cities 
called metropolitan areas by social 
entists. They say that the rise of 
ropolitan areas has brought America 
Rew type of community life. 
Flint, Michigan, and vicinity is used 
a simple example. About 50,000 
pple live on the “fringe” of Flint, just 
side of Flint’s city boundaries. Many 
these people work and do their shop- 
g in Flint. Some of them get their 
fer and sewer service from Flint. 
te Flint fire department comes in case 
Serious fire. Cars coming into the 
y from the fringe areas increase the 
¥s traffic problems. However, the 
no power to control the region 
Bide the city limits. City officials 
about the health problem, re- 
fing from pollution of streams in the 
Bide area. The streams flow into 


wommunity life extends beyond the 
F limits, but the city boundaries are 
fers to planning for the whole com- 

ty. In the Flint area there are 


for This Issue 


many overlapping and independent 
local governments. 

Still more complicated is the sub- 
urban region around the largest cities, 
such as New York. These metropolitan 
areas are a hodgepodge of all kinds of 
communities—good-sized “satellite cit- 
ies,” residential towns, many villages, 
farm areas. 

How can we fit this new unit of com- 
munity life into our system of govern- 
ment? Metropolitan planners are think- 
ing along these lines: (1) Form one 
government for an entire metropolitan 
area; (2) Create special districts to 
control such activities as transportation 
or water supply in the metropolitan 
area; (3) Build new, smaller, carefully 
planned cities, so that it won't be nec- 
essary for people to crowd into the 
major cities; (4) Let the state govern- 
ment handle the problems of metropoli- 
tan areas; (5) Organize citizen groups, 
as many metropolitan areas are doing, 
to plan for the future of the whole 
metropolitan region. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain what a metropolitan area 
is; to present the problems of these 
areas; and to give suggestions toward 
solving these problems. 


Discussion Questions 

What is a metropolitan area? What 
is a Census “metropolitan district?” 
What facts indicate that the people 
living on the fringe of such cities as 
Flint, Michigan, have much in common 
with the people inside the city? Why is 
it difficult to take joint action to solve 
such problems as zoning, health and 
sanitation? What sort of communities 
are found in the metropolitan area of a 
big city, such as New. York? Why have 
many people left the big cities to live 
in suburbs? How has modern transpor- 


tation aided the spreading out of the 
cities? What suggestions have been 
made for fitting the metropolitan area 
into our system of government? 


Student Activities 


Make a brief oral or written report 
on your city, or the nearest city. Does 
it have a metropolitan problem? What 
suburbs does the city have? How do 
the people of the suburbs make their 
living? Why do some people prefer to 
live in the suburbs instead of in the 
city? 


References 


See World Week, February 2, 1949, 
page 31-T; also “Spread Out the Cities,” 
World Week, December 8, 1948, page 
20. 


Panama Canal (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


The Panama Canal, cutting 8,000 
miles from the sea distance between 
ports of the North Atlantic and the 
North Pacific, has saved the world’s 
merchant shippers millions of dollars. 
It also has been a key link in our 
national defense. 

But now we face serious problems in 
connection with the future of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Some ships are too large to 
go through the Canal. An atomic bomb 
might make the Canal useless. 

Several suggestions have been made. 
We could enlarge the present Canal. 
We also could dig the Canal to sea 
level (to help minimize the effect of an 
atomic bomb). We could build a new 
channel nearby or in any one of several 
other places—Central America, or Co- 
lombia, or Mexico. 

A great French engineer, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the builder of the Suez 
Canal, formed a company to build a 
canal across Panama. His firm went 
bankrupt in 1889. In 1902 the U.S. 
Congress decided to build a canal along 
the same route. Panama was then part 
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COMING—Next Four Issues 


Brotherhood Week: statement by Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
— chairman of Brotherhood Week. 

o. 4 of OVERSEAS AMERICA series). 

Special Datvicts, least known and most numerous of local 
governments (civics). 

Great Issues: Human Rights. 

Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. 

Latin America’s Economic Problems (geography). 

5 of OVERSEAS AMERICA series). 

Long-Haul Traffic (transportation series). 

Oil Beneath the Seas (economic geography). 

The “Tidelands Oil” Controversy (civics). 

American Samoa (No. 6 of OVERSEAS AMERICA series). 

Iron Ore Supplies: a coming problem of our steel industry 
(economic geography, civics). 

Our Minor Pacific Islands (No. 7 of OVERSEAS AMERICA 








of Colombia and Colombia’s legislature 
refused to approve the arrangements 
we proposed. Panama revolted from 
Colombia and set up an independent 
government, apparently with U.S. help. 
Panama gave us the right to build a 
canal through a 10-mile-wide strip of 
land across Panama. This strip of land 
is the Canal Zone. We paid Panama 
$10,000,000 for the right to use~the 
Canal Zone—forever. We also pay an 
annual rent of $430,000. 

Practically everybody in the Canal 
Zone works for the U.S. Government. 
About three out of five are U.S. citi- 
zens. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 


To tell the background story of the 
building of the Panama Canal; to ex- 
plain the problems which we face today 
in connection with the Canal’s future; 
and to point out suggestions for solving 
these problems. 


Discussion Questions 


Why has the Panama Canal been 
called a key link in our national de- 
fense? How has it been valuable for 
merchant ships? What problems do we 
now face in connection with the Canal’s 
future? What suggestions have been 
made for solving these problems? Why 
did we decide to build the Canal in 
Panama? What engineering problems 
did we overcome? What health and 
sanitation problems? 


Student Activities 


1. Give a brief oral report on life in 
the Panama Canal Zone (See page 9.) 


2. Make an oral or written report on 
Balboa, the Spanish explorer who dis- 
covered the Pacific. (See the encyclo- 
pedias in the library.) 

8. Draw a map of the Panama Canal 
Zone. (See cover map.) 

4. Write a paragraph on the subject, 
“How I would improve the Panama 
Canal.” 


Australia (p. 6) 
Digest of the Article 


Although Australia is a continent the 
size of the U.S., its ‘population is 
smaller than New York City’s. Apart 
from the aborigines, now few in num- 
ber, the continent is populated almost 
entirely by people of English descent. 
It was first used by the British to settle 
convicts, chiefly debtors, but the immi- 
gration of convicts was stopped by the 
Australians in 1867. Dominion status 
was attained in 1901, and Australia is 
an active member of the United Nations. 

Wool and wheat are the chief prod- 
ucts. Its manufacturing output has 
tripled since 1915 and made possible 
use of the country as an arsenal for the 
Allies in the South Pacific theatre. The 
Government is controlled by a socialist 
Labor party and has led in the adop- 
tion of social welfare measures. 


Aim 

To introduce students to the history 
of Australia. 
Assignment 


1. How have relations between Eng- 
land and Australia changed since the 
latter part of the 18th century? 

2. Australia is about the size of the 


U.S., but its population is 

Explain. 
8. What factors have made po 

Australia’s high standard of living? 


Discussion Questions 


1, What evidence is there that 
tralia is active in world affairs? 

2. If you were an Australian 
would some of President Truman’s ¢ 
posals to the 81st Congress have 
familiar ring? 4 

3. Two years ago a shipload of 
icans, former G. I.’s, left the U. 
settle in Australia. What reasons do 
think they had for emigrating? 


References 


Land Down Under, by C. Hag 
Grattan. Institute of Pacific Rel 
and Webster Publishing Co., 19483 
pp., 30¢! Excellent for students. 

Booklets and other materials § 
available from Australian News 
Information Bureau, 630 Fifth Avel 
N. ¥. BG. N.Y. 


National Essay Contest 


“How Can Fathers Help Make 
Better Citizens?” is the subject , 
national high school essay contest 
sored by the National Father's | 
Committee and the Chesapeake 
Ohio Railway Company. Essays 
not exceed 250 words in length. ' 
will be judged on the basis of cle 
of thought and neatness. Each 
must be accompanied with stu 
name, age, address, and high se 
also father’s name and occup 
Teachers mail the three best ef 
from your class to Contest Ef 
National Father’s Day Committe 
E. 42 St., New York 17, not later 
midnight, April 15, 1949. 

First prize is a seven-day all-exp 
paid trip for the winning student 
his (or her) father to visit Am 
landmarks at Monticello, York 
Washington, D. C., etc. Second 
third prizes are $50 and $25 
respectively. 





Answers to World Week Quiz, page 

I. Metropolitan Areas: 1-F; 2-F 
4-O; 5-O; 6-F; 7-F; 8-F; 9-O; 104 

II. Panama Canal: 1—Ferdinand 4 
seps; 2—Panama Railroad; 3—Th 
Roosevelt; 4—$430,000; 5—1914; | 
laria; 7—Gatun Lake; 8—President® 
U. S.; 9—Colombia; 10—85 feet. 

III. Australia: A. a-2; b-1; c-5; ¢ 
B. 1—Murray River; 2—Tasmania; 
South Wales; 4—Canberra; 5—s0 
1,800; 7—Victoria; 8—western; 
ern; 10—Brisbane. 
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ET set for surprises! You'll find 
plenty of them in the New Parker 
**51°’. For this pen has 14 remarkable 
new advances. 
Filling is extra fast and easy. A spe- 
cial window lets you see the ink sup- 
ply. The New “51” holds more ink, 
too. And this pen is safeguarded against 
leaking, even at highest flight levels. 
But there’s much more. So try it 
yourself. See the New “51” today at 
your Parker dealer’s. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
U. S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 
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Pn Say What 
You Please! 


yee and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on‘ your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
§t., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 





Dear Editor: 

Your T-A-B Club is a great help to 
me. Reading is my main leisure-time 
activity, and thanks to T-A-B Club I 
am now building up my own library. 
One can’t find this type of reading on 
newsstands, and I really think one’s 
education is incomplete without read- 
ing these wonderful stories. 

Mary Lou Henriksen 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I found a mistake in your Jan. 12 
‘Laughs” column. The title of the hu- 
morous poem, deal.ng with one of the 
hazards of mistletoe, was misspelled 
quandry. 

Somebody slipped up. Whoever it 
was, I'd like to help him out of his 
unfortunate quandary. 

Incidentally, I sit next to “the kid 
fom Brooklyn” who complained ip a 
recent “Say What You Please” column 
about a baseball mistake. The mistakes 
we find only prove we read your maga- 
tine thoroughly. 

Gladys Larsen 

Fort Hamilton H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Our “Laughs” editor confesses he’s 
thought he’s been in a quandry all his 
life. Now, thanks to Brooklyn, he, at 
kast, knows his sad state is quandary. 

—Ed. 
* * e 
Dear Editor: 

Today I had the pleasure of reading 
your magazine for the first time. Gosh! 
Was I pleased! All your articles are 
lps. The Teen Age Book Club recom- 
mends very good books. “Boy dates 
Girl” is adorable, and really has valua- 
tle information. The “Laughs” add a 
fhishing touch. 

Jo Ann Duncan 
Byrd H. S., Shreveport, La. 


Dear Editor: 

I've read practically every letter sent 
your “Say What You Please” column. 
seems that readers only comment or 
(Continued on next page) 





























Here’s Adventure For You! 


Follow the trail of high adventure...don the uniform of 
Uncle Sam’s Army. 


Winter maneuvers, for example, give you a chance to camp 
out, hunt, ski, live a real he-man’s life. Living outside in the 
crisp winter air, you’ll be training with the latest kinds of 
equipment. . 


You'll use new and specially designed protective clothing— 
find that there are new ways of preparing piping hot food 
without building a fire—learn the tricks of camouflaging, 
tracking, taking advantage of terrain. And you'll become 
self-sufficient in the ways of an outdoorsman. 


Yes, you'll like the life of a soldier! High adventure is yours. 
The Army’s Career Plan assures development, education, 
promotion and leadership opportunities. 


Start thinking now of the splendid boost up the ladder of 
life an Army career will give you. When you’re old enough— 
17 with parents’ consent—you’ll begin one of our nation’s 
most honored professions. Become a highly skilled professional 
man—a professional for peace in the new Regular Army. 









MOST IMPORTANT BUSINEgs 


THE NEW ARMY AND AIR FORCE OFFER... 
% WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER J08S 
% BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
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(Continued from page 3) 
give their opinions. Why not have a 
“question ‘n’ answer” division? 

For example, my hobby is printing, 
and your articles on journalism and the 
printing business have helped me a lot. 
But, recently, I started what you would 
call a “mail order” business, and a few 
problems have come up. 

Can you answer these questions or 
tell me where I can find the answers: 

1. Where does one register a_busi- 
ness, and is it necessary for a minor to 
do so? 2. Is there a law against a mi- 
nor’s printing and publishing his own 
“little magazine”? 

Richard Klewer 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

Rules on the organizing and register- 
ing of businesses differ from state to 
state. Our Vocational Editor 
you to consult your local Better Busi- 
Bureau or Junior Chamber of 
Commerce about local regulations.—Ed. 


ness 


Dear Editor: 
In answer to your question concern- 


ing the slump in teen-age attendance | 
at the movies, I can only say that it is 


| not the high cost of movie-going, that 





keeps most of us at home. It is the 


immoral and sickening demonstration | 


of sex which is the main ingredient of 
two-thirds of the films produced. If the 
Messrs. Goldwyn, Warner, and Zanuck 
would give the public more films like 
A Song Is Born, State Fair, and Lau- 
rence Olivier’s Hamlet, the movie-mak- 
ers wouldn’t be down in the dumps. 
I'm sure all teen-agers are tired of 

paying their money for admittance, 
only to walk out during the course of 
the movie, because their consciences 
would not let them stay. 

Marie Murtaugh 

Immaculate Heart Academy, 

Fountain Springs, Pa. 





MOZART STARTED YOUNG. Why not 
you? Ask your teacher about Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards today, or write 
for Rules Booklet (Scholastic Magazines, 
7 E. 12th St., N. Y. C.). 


advises | 
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The American Farmer 


Dear High School Students: 


WORLD WEEK has asked me to give you 
the low-down about the American farmer and the part 
he is playing in these critical times. This is a big order, 
and it’s hard to deliver in the space that you'll have time 
to read. However, I’ll do my best. 


Like high school students, American farmers have to 
do a lot of studying, and they’ve been having to learn 
about as fast as you have. By putting their scientific 
knowledge and skill and machines to work as a team, 
they have revolutionized farm production in the last few 
years. About the time you started to grade school, they 
started boosting production very rapidly and were soon 
turning out one third more produce. They have kept it 
up and probably will continue to become more efficient. 

Farmers did not increase production of just anything 
they could grow. They deliberately made a lot of changes 
in their practices in order to produce what we particu- 
larly needed for the war and later for the period immedi- 
ately after the war, when so many people in the world 
were threatened with famine. During the war, we sent 
alot of food to our allies, we had the best-fed military 
forces in the history of the world, and we improved our 
diets here at home. 

Since the war, American food, especially grain, has 
saved millions of lives abroad and has made it possible 
for free peoples to maintain governments that were in 
teal peril. Meanwhile, in this country we have continued 
to eat much better than before the war. | 

If all of our people had enough money to meet their 
own needs and wants, we would consume even more 
food and other farm products. Other countries need to 
buy several kinds of farm products from us, and we need 
their patronage. They also need to produce'much more 
for themselves. Most people believe there is a close con- 
nection between the ability of people to get enough food 
and their ability to make and keep peace. 

We must conserve and improve the soil and other 
iesources in this country, if we are to keep on producing 
in abundance. And other countries must do the same. 
But to do this, farmers must be able to sell all that they 
ptoduce at fair prices. When farmers are very poor, their 
wil always suffers. When a nation is poor, its resources 
are — wasted or left undeveloped so that they help 
nobody. 


—— 





OUR COVER MAP shows fhe Panama Canal and its main locks. 
this “bridge of water” is about 50 miles long and 85 feet above 
tea level at the peak point. Notice that, contrary to what you 
might expect, you travel from west to east as you go from the 
Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean. See stories pages 9 and 10. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 


The period after a war is a very dangerous time. In 
wartime theres a great demand for almost all products, 
and prices go up. People respond by producing as much 
as possible. History shows that farmers go right on pro- 
ducing after wars, and their prices sometimes go down 
extremely fast and far. In one year after World War I, 
for example, prices received by farmers went down 50 per 
cent. The prices they paid for machinery, fertilizer, cloth- 
ing, and all the other things they had to buy stayed high. 

This meant farmers couldn’t buy so much and couldn’t 
pay off debts. Depression started for them, and a few 
years later it had spread like a disease to all kinds of 
business and helped to make a world-wide depression. 
This may seem unreal to you, but many people who went 
through it fear depression more than anything else. I 
hope that in your studies and in talking to older people, 
you won't shrug and forget. I hope you will try to under- 
stand how terrible that period was and, especially, that 
it could all happen again. 

Your parents, your teachers, all adults are trying to 
find the answer to a problem that you'd naturally think 
would be simple: Just how people can keep busy, how 
they can buy from each other what they all produce, how 
they can get along peacefully. This is a problem that has 
never been fully solved. There’s no answer in the back 
of the book, but we'll know it when we get it. We're 
working on it every day, and I think we’re making some 
progress, but there will be plenty left for you to do. 

You may not get the answer out of your books, but 
it’s a cinch that you won’t get it if you don’t learn what 
the books sav—and then some. 

Sincerely yours, 


es 







AST month on January 26 the peo- 
ple of Australia became for the 
first time in their history “Aus- 

tralian citizens.” 

This was merely a change in title 
rather than a change in status. For 
more than 48 years Australia has been 
independent and self-governing. But 
like other British dominions, she had 
stuck to the historic term “British sub- 
ject.” Now the change in terms has 
been legalized without altering in any 
way the traditional tie between the 
dominion and the Mother Country. 

We shall discuss in a later 
the relationship between Australia and 
the other British dominions to Britain. 
But first let us take a closer look at this 
island continent. 

Until the last war, few Americans 
knew much about Australia. To begin 
with, Australia lies “down under” the 
equator in the ‘southwestern Pacific 
Ocean. It is about 7,000 miles away 
from the United States and about 10,- 
000 miles from Britain. 

Australia is big. It is the smallest 


article 


Like Americans, sun-loving Australians of all ages 
spend much spare time at surf clubs and ocean resorts. 


* continent (and the largest island) in the 


world. In area Australia is almost the 
same size as the continental United 
States (each, roughly, 3,000,000 square 
miles). Yet its population (7,500,000) 
is smaller than that of New York City. 

One of the reasons the country is 
underpopulated is its “White Australia” 
policy which bars all Asiatic immigra- 
tion. This policy, growing out of the 
fear of flooding the country with “cheap 
labor,” is supported by all political 
factions. It is aimed, Australians say, 
at protecting the country’s high stand- 
ard of living and is not based on racial 
prejudice. 

Rainfall and climate have determined 
the distribution of Australia’s popula- 
tion. More than two thirds of the peo- 
ple live along the moist east and 
south coasts. The rest of the continent 
is either too dry or too hot. 

The strangest thing about Australia 
(and Mr. Ripley will confirm it) is her 
animals. Australia is the home of many 
species found else in the 
world—the kangaroo; the lyre bird; the 
emu (pronounced ee-mew), a flightless 
bird, you might recall from your cross- 
word puzzles; the koala (“teddy bear’); 
and the duck-billed platypus. Zoologists 
agree that the platypus is the greatest 
contradiction known to science. This 
freak of nature is a combination of bird, 
fish, and land animal. 

Naturalists believe that these strange 
species were preserved and developed 
independently from other forms of ani- 
mals, when the continent was cut off 


nowhere 


ages ago from the “land bridge” which 
once connected it with Asia. : 

As unique as its fauna is Australia’s 
flora. Eucalyptus trees grow to heights 
over 300 feet. The national flower js 
the spectacular wattle (resembling 
large crimson chrysanthemum) which 
forms the background of Australia’s 
coat-of-arms. 

Who were the original “owners” of 
Australia? There were about 300,000 
chocolate-brown aborigines living on 
the continent when the first white sett 
lers arrived. But the native population 
fell easy prey to white man’s diseases, 
Today there are only about 52,000 
natives left. Most of them live in the 
far north, in central Australia, or in 
reservations. 

The “abos,” as they are called, are 
believed to be one of the oldest living 
types of man. They may be descendants 
of tribes related to the early inhabitants 
of southeast Asia. 

Now let’s meet the Australian people 
of today. What are the Aussies like? 
They are mainly a British people with 
many so-called American characteris- 
tics. More than 97 per cent of the 
Australians are of British origin. 

The Australians are reputed to be 
the best-fed people in the world. They 
consume more milk, butter, and meat 
than the average American. Wages are 
high (and so are prices), and the 
standard of living is one of the highest 
in the world. 

Australia boasts the strongest labor 
movement of any nation. One sixth of 
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It may not look like it, but that’s butter being scooped sf 
from gigantic churns. Australia’s dairies are i. 
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Australia, strong and healthy British 
dominion, takes on new type citizenship 


DOWN UNDER? 


is population is organized in trade in different states. There are scholar- 
ions. Labor has become the major ships and living allowances for youths 


Pilitical force in the country. who want to go to universities and 
Of the three principal litical technical institutes. 

Pp Pp po . : c 
@eups in Australia today, the Labor Australia pioneered in women’s suf- 


fatty is the oldest, and has been in  frage. She also originated the type of 
@itrol of the government since 1941. secret ballot now used in elections in 
Tie Labor party, socialist but anti-Com- all .democratic countries, and known 
limist; is supported by the trade unions as the “Australian ballot.” Australia, 
id a large section of professional and too, is one of the few countries to have 
Middle-class Australians. ; a sort of reverse “poll tax.” Failure to 
Australia has led the world in many vote is punishable by a fine of seven 
pes of social legislation. Wages and dollars. 
are fixed by the Commonwealth No story of the Australians would be 
Arbitration Court. Strikes and lockouts . complete without mentioning their 
te virtually unknown. There is insur- highly original, colorful slang. To cite 
mee for the sick, the old, the un- just a few examples: shivoo—a party; 
employed. All mothers get a maternity burgoo—stew; boko—nose; diggers — 
illowance and a child endowment for Australians; ding dong—swell; dinkum 
ery offspring after the first. Free hos- oil—Gospel truth. 
pital treatment is provided for all Most Australians figuratively live off 
Australians. the backs of sheep. Australia is the 
Primary education is free and com- greatest wool-producing country in the 
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most 17 per inhabitant. There are also 
14,000,000 cattle. 

Second in importance to wool is 
wheat. Australia is a leading wheat- 
growing country. Other crops are oats, 
barley, corn, potatoes. 

Industrially, Australia has made rapid 
progress. Its manufacturing output 
tripled from 1915 to 1940. During 
World War II the country served as the 
“arsenal” for the Allies in the South 
Pacific theatre. 

Australia is geologically the oldest 
ef the continents, but it was the last 
one to be discovered. The “Columbus” 
of Australia—according to the Austral- 
ians—was Captain James Cook. He was 
an English Navy officer who discovered 
the Pacific shores of the continent in 
1770 and claimed for England a great 
tract which he called New South Wales. 

Strictly speaking, however, Cook was 
not the first to discover Australia. The 
Dutch reached there long before him. 
As early as 1606 a Netherlands navi- 
gator sailed into the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria and explored a part of its eastern 
shore. 

The Dutch never did try to settle 
the new continent. They referred to it 
as “a barren accursed earth.” 

Oddly enough, it was the Arherican 
Revolution that led to the settlement 
of Australia by the British. It had been 
the practice of the English govern- 
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ment to send many of its convicts to 
the American colonies. 1776 changed 
all that. A new outlet had to be found. 
The English chose Australia. 

Accordingly, in May 1787, a fleet 
of 11 sailing ships, under Captain 
Arthur Philip, left Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, for Australia. They carried 1,500 
people, of whom 800 were convicts. 
Most of these so-called “convicts” were 
not criminals. They were political 
prisoners or poor people who had been 
sentenced to jail-for failure to pay 
their debts. 

This “First Fleet” (as the Australians 
call it) reached Botany Bay, a few 
miles south of the present city of Syd- 
ney, on January 26, 1788. This day— 
January 26— is celebrated each year as 
Australia Day, and this year marked 
the change in citizenship status. 


Gold Brought Riches and People 


The early colonists had a hard time 
of it. They nearly starved for lack of 
supplies from England. Then they be- 
gan to graze sheep, grow their own 
food, and explore their new continent. 

In the years that followed, they were 
joined by more colonists—both convicts 
and free settlers. By 1850 there were 
400,000 people in six separate colonies 
of Australia, scattered around the edges 
of the continent. 

Then in 1851 gold was discovered 
at Ballarat—and the gold fever spread 
far and wide. The gold rush brought 
not only riches but new people. In the 
next four years the population of Aus- 
tralia doubled and re-doubled. Over 
$500,000,000 worth of gold was mined 
during the first ten years of the gold 
era in Australia. 

The 1860s saw the spread of repre- 
sentative government throughout Aus- 
tralia. The six colonies were ready to 
stand on their own sovereign feet. They 
each had a parliament and gradually 
acquired complete self-government. In 
1867 they put a stop to further immigra- 
tion of convicts. The colonies established 
a Federal Council in 1885. 

Finally, on January 1, 1901, Australia 
became a self-governing dominion in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Since then she has become one of the 


A half-dozen of Australia’s famous sheep. One sixth of the world’s sheep 
graze on Australian pastures. Nearly half the nation’s exports is wool. 


® Joseph Benedict Chif- 
ley, 64, is prime minister 
of the Labor govern- 
ment of Australia. He is 
the son of a blacksmith. 
A native of New South 
Wales, he received a 
meager schooling. 
Elected to parliament 
in 1928, he became 
prime minister in 1945 
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leading democracies in the world. 

Australia grew to full stature during 
World War II. with the 
threat of invasion by the Japanese from 
the north; Australian “Diggers” covered 
their banners with glory in the Pacific 
—and in Europe. 

With the same zeal and courage that 
she displayed on the war fronts, Aus- 
tralia is now fighting on the “peace 
fronts.” At the postwar international 
parleys, she has become one of the 
recognized spokesmen of the smaller 
nations. She has actively participated 
in the various agencies of the United 
Nations, including the Security Coun- 
cil. Her capable foreign minister, Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt, is now serving as 
president of the U. N. General As- 
sembly. 

Like Canada, the Union of South 
Africa, and New Zealand, Australia en- 
joys complete independence in domestic 
and foreign affairs. Her tie to the British 
Crown is voluntary and purely senti- 
mental. The Australians make their own 
laws, negotiate their own treaties with 
foreign countries. Neither the King nor 
the British government can interfere in 
Australian affairs. Both governments ex- 
change “High Commissioners” in the 
same manner that other countries ex- 
change ambassadors. 

There is, to be sure, a “Governor- 
General.” He is the personal repre- 
sentative of the King (not of the British 
government). He is selected by the 
King on the advice of the Australian 
government. The present Governor- 
General is William J.  McKell, the 
second native Australian to hold this 
post. 

Australia has a constitution patterned 
largely on the United States model. It 
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also has a High Court, similar to 
own Supreme Court. 

Australia is a federation of six states 
—Queensland, New South Wales, Vic. 
toria, South Australia, Western Aus. 
tralia, and the island of Tasmania, A 
seventh state, the Northern Territory, 
is not yet populated enough to have 
its own government and is federally 
administered. Legislative powers are 
divided between the federal govem- 
ment and state governments, again very 
much along the lines adopted im the 
United States. The capital, Canberra- 
like Washington, D. C.—is a separate 
federal district 

The commonwealth parliament con- 
sists of a House of Representatives and 
a Senate. Members of both are chosen 
by popular vote. Elections for the 
House of Representatives are held every 
three years. There are 75 members rep- 
resenting 75 electoral districts through- 
out the nation. In the Senate, there are 
six members from each of the six states, 
They are elected for a term of six 
years, half of them retiring at the end 
of every third year. 

Following British procedure, the 
leader of the majority party auto 
matically becomes prime minister and 
chooses a cabinet. Both he and his 
ministers must be members of the Par- 
liament and are directly responsible to 
that body. Fhey remain in office until 
they either lose the confidence of par- 
liament, or there is a new election. 


(This is the first of a series of ar 
ticles on the British Commonwealth 
which will appear this semester. Future 
articles will deal with Canada and New 
foundland, India and Pakistan, the 


Union of South Africa, and Britain.) 
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These men work in the Golden Mile, 
Western Australia — said to be the 
gold-bearing square mile in entire 
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By David Mcilhenny 


born and raised in the United States. 

But we make our home now in the 
Canal Zone. This is a strip of land five 
miles wide on either side of the Pana- 
ma Canal. My father is an electrical en- 
gineer for the Panama Canal. 

Although the Canal Zone cuts right 
across the middle of the Republic of 
Panama, the Zone is under the control 
of the United States Government. The 
Panama Canal is the most important 
business in the Zone. Like my father, 
most of the U. S. civilians in the Zone 
lve here because they work for the 
Canal. - 

The Administration Building, a four- 
sory cement structure, contains the 
main headquarters for the Panama 
Canal. The Governor of the Panama 
Canal has his offices there. The Gover- 
nor is a brigadier general in the U. S. 
Amy, but he wears civilian clothes 
here. 

The Administration Building is lo- 
cated not far from our house. We live in 
a one-family cottage in Balboa, which 
isnear the Pacific end of the Canal. 


Bin my father and mother were 


My Home and School 
The houses are assigned to families 
by our Government. We were assigned 
fone-family cottage because my father 


ms worked for the Government for 
ay years. 
We have a small, pretty front yard, 


the front of the house is partly 
ed with vines. On one side there 
car shelter where we keep our car. 
the other side there is a small slop- 
yard. 
PMy school day starts at 6:45, when 
up, feed the dog, eat, dress, and 
ito school. It is only a quarter of a 
ile away. 
pBalboa High, my school, is a U. S.- 
Mi school. I am 14, and in my fresh- 
am year in high school. I take algebra, 
l@iglish, Spanish, science, military train- 
Mg, and vocational guidance. School 
Mrs are from 8 o'clock to 11:45 in 
Morning, and from 1 to 3 in the 
n. 
After school I sell newspapers. The 









i} Main newspapers here are printed 


in English and partly in Spanish. 


















My Home's in the 
CANAL ZONE 


Later in the afternoon I usually play 
ball. My favorite sports are baseball, 
football, bowling, and fishing. Almost 
all of the fishing here is salt-water. I 
fish for corbina, a delicious food fish, 
and snook. Out in the deep water of 
Panama Bay there are sailfish and black 
marlin. 

Our meals are typically American. 
For breakfast I have cereal, toast, and 
fruit juice. Lunch is usually soup or 
some kind of sandwich. Dinner is meat, 
vegetables, and a dessert. 


The Commissary System 

Some of our shopping is done in Pa- 
nama City, which is only a short dis- 
tance away. However, Panama City is 
in the Republic of Panama and not in 
the Canal Zone. 

Most of our shopping is done in the 
commissaries. These are stores run by 
the U. S. Government. 

To use the commissaries you must 
first buy a coupon book. Only Gov- 
ernment employees and their families 
may buy the books. Each coupon book 
contains a long strip of printed paper 
about three inches wide. It is divided 
into small tickets. Each ticket is worth 
one cent. We use the tickets instead of 





money. The clerks tear off the proper 
number of strips for each purchase. 

A clerk takes 20 inches of your com- 
missary coupon book for each dollar’s 
worth of groceries, or dresses, or furni- 
ture you buy. A $15 commissary book, 
when unfolded, stretches out 25 feet! 
Of course, we carry them folded up 
inside their cardboard covers. 

It is a clumsy system and nobody 
likes it. But it is used so that urfauthor- 
ized persons—that is, people who do not 
work for the U. S. Government here— 
cannot buy at the commissaries. They 
have to buy in the stores of Panama. 
The Panama government asks the U. S. 
to do this. Otherwise Panama business- 
men would lose trade, because the 
commissary prices on most goods are 
lower than prices in Panama. 

Like most families, we have our pet. 
She is a dachshund puppy I received 
for Christmas. 

We have a cook who comes in two 
nights a week, and a Panamanian maid 
who, with her year-and-a half-old baby, 
lives with us. Between the dog and 
the baby, we have a busy time. 

I have two older brothers who do 
not live at home. Both were in the war— 
one a Naval officer and one an Air Force 
officer. They now are attending Rice 
Institute, a university in Texas. 

There is a Canal Zone baseball 
league, and for entertainment I go to 
the ball games. I also like to go to the 
movies or to school dances. During our 
school vacation, which comes from June 
to September, many of my schoolmates 
go to the United States. They usually 
go by plane, or by the Panama Line 
ships. Last vacation I visited Cleveland, 
where my mother’s family lives, and 
San Antonio, where my father’s parents 
live and where my brothers were. 
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David's school—Balbod High School and Canal Zone Junior College. 











HAT should we do about the 
Panama Canal? Is it out of 
date? 

It has served us well for 35 years. 
The Canal cuts 8,000 miles from the 
sea distance between ports of the North 
Atlantic and: the North Pacific. Mer- 
chant shippers of the world have saved 
many millions of dollars by use of th 
Canal. . 

The Canal has been a key link in our 
national defense. It permits our war 
ships and materials of war to move 
quickly: between the east and west 
coasts. 

What if the Japanese had struck at 
the Canal instead of Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941? What if they had 
blocked the Canal before we had time 
to build our “two-ocean navy’? The 
outcome of World War II might have 
been very different. 

Yes, we have reason to be grateful 
for the Panama Canal. We also have 
reason to ponder its future. 

Our biggest aircraft carriers and bat- 
tleships are too wide to go through the 
Canal. So are such passenger ships as 
the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 

It is doubtful whether the Canal can 
handle even normal commercial traffic 
a few years from now. Traffic is in- 
creasing. According to some estimates, 
by 1960 ships using the Canal will meet 
with considerable delays. 


The Atomic Threat 

Or suppose an enenmiy dropped an 
atomic bomb in the Canal. That might 
be done by an airplane—or by a ship 
passing through the Canal. The blast 
of an atomic bomb would probably do 
terrific damage. In addition, repair 
crews would find it dangerous to work 
because of radioactivity.* Our military 
experts say an atomic bomb might put 
the present Canal out of commission 
for years. 

It's easier to state these problems 
than to solve them. 

Should we enlarge the present Canal? 
dig it down to sea level? build a new 
channel nearby? construct a brand-new 
canal somewhere else in Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, or Colombia? Or should 
we leave the Canal “as the 
theory that it is no longer of first-rate 
military importance, now that we have 
our “two-ocean navy”? 

All these points of view have their 
backers. 

In 1939 Congress approved a plan 
to build a new and larger set of locks. 
Work was suspended after World War 
II broke out. After the war the problem 
looked much bigger than ever before. 
So Congress held up the lock project in 
order to make a survey of all possibil- 
ities relating to the future of the Canal. 


is,” on 





*%& Means word is defined on page 26. 


PANAMA C 





ANAL 


a shortcut that saves 8,000 miles 


The survey took 18 months and cost 
$4,500,000. Among other things, the 
engineers studied about 30 proposed 
routes for a new Atlantic-Pacific canal. 

On the basis of the survey Major 
General J. C. Mehaffey, who was then 
governor of the Canal Zone, urged Con- 
gress to deepen the Canal to sea level. 

In the present Canal a set of locks 
lifts ships to a height of 85 feet above 
sea level at the highest point. 

General Mehaffey believes that a 
sea-level Panama Canal could survive 
even a direct hit by an atomic bomb. 
Such a canal, he contends, could be re- 
paired for use within a few weeks 

According to General Mehaffey’s fig- 
ures, it would cost $2,483,000,000 to 
dig the Canal to sea level. That’s more 
than six times what it cost to build 
the present Canal. 

The project was not popular with the 
80th Congress, partly because of the 
great expense involved. No legislation 
on the subject reached the floor of Con- 
gress during 1948. The question of the 
Canal’s future may come up for discus- 
sion again this month, when the House 
of Representatives Appropriations Com- 
mittee holds its annual hearings on the 
Panama Canal budget. 

Some observers believe we should 
build a new canal by a new route. 
There are at least three possible routes 


Main 


street and shopping center in Panama City, capital of the Rep 


across Panama at other points than the 
present Canal. There is an old treaty 
with Nicaragua that gives us the right 
to build a canal across that country, 
Recently we have been discussing with 
Colombia the possibilities of a route 
through the northern edge of that coun- 
try. Another possible route is across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the narrowest 
point of Mexico. 

Serious planning for an interocean 
canal began in the 1900's. After the 
“gold rush” to California, a century ago, 
the United States wanted a cheap ship- 
ping route from the east to the west 
coast. The first step was the building 
of the Panama Railroad, opened in 
1855. The next step was to plan a 
canal. Most U. S. engineers favored a 
route by way of Nicaragua. Such a 
canal would be longer than a Panama 
canal, but there is a large lake in Nica- 
ragua upon which ships could sail for 
a third of the distance. 

Then a great French engineer, Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps, stepped into the 
picture. He had just built the Suez 
Canal, a sea-level canal. De Lesseps 
formed a company to build a sea-level 
canal across Panama. After several 
years’ work the company went bank- 
rupt in 1889. An American company 
tried to dig a canal by the Nicaragua 
route and also went broke. 
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The U. S. Congress was gradually 
coming to a decision that the United 
States Government, and not a private 
company, should build and own the 
canal. Not until 1902, however, did 


Congress decide to take up where — 


de Lesseps left off and build a canal 
across Panama. 


How We Got the Canal Zone 

Panama was then part. of Colombia. 
The U. S. and Colombia drew up a 
treaty giving the U. S. the right to build 
a canal across Panama. Colombia’s leg- 
islature refused to approve the treaty. 

Theodore Roosevelt, then President 
of the United States, was determined 
to build that canal. In 1903 Panama 
suddenly revolted against Colombia 
and set up an independent government. 
Most historians believe the revolt could 
not have succeeded without U. S. help. 
Some years later Theodore Roosevelt 
boasted: “I took Panama.” 

At any rate, the newborn nation of 
Panama promptly made a treaty giving 
us the right to build a canal through 
a 10-mile-wide strip of land across Pan- 
ama. This strip of land is the Canal 
Zone. We paid Panama $10,000,000 
for the right to use the Canal Zone— 
forever. We pay an annual rental of 
$430,000. 

Building the Canal was a tremen- 
dous task. We had to dam the Chagres 
River to make a huge artificial lake 
(Gatun Lake). The lake and the 
Chagres River supply the water to float 
ships through the locks. We had to cut 
through a hill eight miles long and as 
much as 290 feet high. This is the Gail- 
lard Cut (formerly called the Culebra 
Out). We had to rebuild the Panama 
Railroad to carry men and equipment 
for the canal project. We had to build 
few towns, such as Cristobal, Ancon, 
and Balboa. 

Most important of all, we had to 
Wipe out a winged enemy that had 
lelped to defeat de Lesseps’ canal proj- 
et—the mosquito. Mosquitoes from the 
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Panama jungles carried malaria and 
yellow fever. By draining swamps, 
clearing forests, and spreading oil on 
every possible puddle, our sanitation 
workers practically wiped out the mos- 
quito menace. 

On August 3, 1914, the first ocean- 
going steamer passed through the Ca- 
nal. Then landslides blocked the water- 
way. The first World War was under- 
way and the official opening of the 
Canal was further delayed. Not until 
1920 was the Canal available to the 
ships of all the world. 

The U. S. collects a toll from all 
ships using the Canal except those be- 
longing to the U. S., Colombia, and 
Panama governments. In the biggest 
peacetime year, 1929, an average of 17 
ships a day went through the Canal, 
and tolls paid were more than $27,000,- 
000. In the 12 months ending June 30, 
1948, tolls were almost $20,000,000, 
the highest figure since World War II. 

In government, the Canal Zone is 
unlike any other U. S. possession. The 
Zone is a military reservation operated 
by an independent unit of the U. S. 
Government called The Panama Canal. 
The head of this organization is the 
governor, appointed by the President 
of the U. S..The governor is always an 
Army officer. 

Practically everybody in the Zone 
works for the U. S. Government. About 
60 per cent of the workers are U. S. 
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Ship passing through Pedro Miguel locks. Gaillard Cut is in background. 


citizens. They do most of the skilled 
jobs. Years ago it was the custom to pay 
them in gold. They are still called 
“gold” workers. 

About 40 per cent of the people of 
the Zone are Negroes, mostly from the 
West Indies. They used to be paid in 
silver Panamanian dollars. Hence they 
are called “silver” workers. They are 
not U. S. citizens. 

The “gold” and “silver” workers have 
separate stores, restaurants, hospitals, 
schools, and places of amusement. 





HOW THE LOCKS WORK 


Ships are towed through the locks 
by four electric locomotives—two on 
each side of the lock walls. The loco- 
motives at stern help keep the ship 
in center of the lock, and stop it 
when necessary. The water in the locks 
is raised and lowered by a system of 
sluices and valves. As the water in one 
lock is lowered (Fig. A), the water in 
the next lock is raised (Fig. B). When 
water level in both locks is equal, the 
lock gates are opened wide and the 
ship is towed through. The drawings 
show ship which has passed from one 
lock to the next. Gates will close be- 
hind it. 
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A metropolis looks into its future: 
Philadelphians see how planners hope to 
remodel their city to make it more livable. 






METROPOLIS 


the overgrown city 


IKE some monstrous amoeba, the 
great sprawling city oozes out- 
ward. It swallows farms. It gulps 
down villages in its path. It reaches 
farther and farther into the green coun- 
tryside. 

Today's cities have spilled across 
their municipal boundaries in all direc- 
tions. They have become a shapeless 
clutter in which town, city, and even 
county governments are embedded like 
peanuts in a chocolate bar. 






“Metropolitan Areas” 

Social scientists call these overgrown 
city regions metropolitan areas. Social 
scientists say that the metropolitan 
area is, or should be, the real “com- 
munity unit” in urban* regions today. 
The metropolitan: area and its problems 
have a greater effect on the lives of 
most city dwellers than what happens 
inside the boundary lines of their par- 
ticular village or township or munic- 
ipality government. 

Take a look at Flint, Michigan. 


*% Means word is defined on page 26. 


Flint is an up-and-coming automo- 
bile-making city with a population 
(1940) of 152,000. It is completely sur- 
rounded by the townships of Burton, 
Flint, Geneseo, and Mt. Morris. Until 
just a few years ago practically the 
whole township area was farm land. 
Today about 50,000 people live there 
on the “fringe” of Flint, just outside 
the city boundaries. 

Are these 50,000 people part of the 
community of Flint? Well, in propor- 
tion to population, more of them work 
in the factories of Flint than do the 
people who live within the city limits 
of Flint. Most of the “fringe” people 
do their shopping in Flint. They go to 
Flint for amusement and for cultural 
events. 

The thickly. settled regions of the 
“fringe” are mostly clustered along the 
roads leading into Flint. Several hun- 
dred homes get water and sewer ser- 
vice from Flint. The Flint fire depart- 
ment comes in case of a serious fire. 

Most of these “fringe” settlements 
wouldn't exist at all except for the City 
of Flint. If the City of Flint should sud- 











Courtesy “The American City” 


denly disappear from the map, most of 
the “fringe” people would soon move 
away. 

And how about the people within the 
city limits of Flint? Should they accept 
the “fringe” settlers as truly a part of 
the Flint community? 


Problems of the “Fringe” 

City boundaries don’t halt the thief 
or the disease germ. An epidemic in the 
“fringe” might sweep over Flint. 

Floods of the Flint River (one 
caused millions of dollars’ worth of dam- 
age in the City of Flint in 1947) can’ 
be stopped without control measures 
in the outlying townships. 

In Flint township, at the very edge 
of the city, stands a new Chevrolet fac- 
tory. As workmen and materials pour in 
daily to the new factory, the City of 
Flint will have a serious traffic problem 
in its western area. 

The City of Flint has a zoning law 
to prevent undesirable types of build- 
ing inside the city. But just across the 
city line tar-paper. shacks or disrepu- 
table roadhouses might be built—and 
the city can’t do anything about it. Its 
officials have no power outside the city 
limits. 

Already officials of the City of Flint 
are worried about health conditions. 
Except for 215 homes connected with 
the Flint sewer system, there are 10 
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these creeks are more or less polluted 
by sewage. But the City of Flint can't 
prevent these conditions which menace 
the city’s health. 

Obviously the community life and 
interests of Flint, Michigan, extend far 
beyond the city limits. Yet efforts to 
plan and develop the Flint community 
asa whole crash against that invisible 
but solid barrier—the city line. 

In the metropolitan area of Flint 
(144 square miles) there are 44 sep- 
arate and distinct local governments. 
Every acre of the region is covered by 
at least three different governments. 
The Flint metropolitan area is fenced 
off into so many independent and over- 
lapping units that officials despair of 
joint action for the benefit of the “Flint 
community” as a whole. 

Do you think Flint has an unusually 
dificult problem? On the contrary, we 
picked Flint as our example because 
its problem is rather simple and clear- 
cut, compared to that of many other 
metropolitan areas. 


140 “Metropolitan Districts” 

The U. S. Bureau of the Census, in 
an effort to measure the growth of met- 
ropolitan areas, has invented a unit 
called the “metropolitan district.” For 
Census purposes, a metropolitan district 
isa city of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion, or several such cities which are 
close together, plus all surrounding ter- 
titory with a population at least 150 
persons to the square mile. 

The 1940 Census listed 140 metro- 


politan districts. At least one third of 
them embrace 100 or more different 
local governments. About 20 metropoli- 
tan districts overlap state lines. Part of 
metropolitan Detroit is actually in an- 
other nation (Canada). Some metro- 
politan districts cover hyndreds of 
square miles and include millions of 
people. The giant of them all is met- 
ropolitan New York City. It comprises 
13,580,000 persons living in more than 
500 separate municipalities in parts of 
three states (New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut). If you add school dis- 
tricts and other special districts, met- 
ropolitan New York includes 1,039 
units of government! 

The semi-rural “fringe,” which is 
Flint’s chief worry, is only a minor part 
of the metropolitan problem of our 
largest cities. The region surrounding 
a great city is a hodge-podge of all sorts 
of communities. There are usually 
dozens of residential suburbs. There 
may be manufacturing plants near the 
outskirts of the “big city.” Farther away 
there may be good-sized “satellite* 
cities,” with their own factories and 
businesses, and even their own lesser 
metropolitan problems of “fringes” and 
“satellites.” There are also the outlying 
farms that depend on the central city 
for markets and supplies. 

Many of the suburbs are mere “dor- 
mitories.” The men of the household 
spend the night there and leave next 
morning for the “big city.” On the 
other hand, some city people work in 
the suburbs. “Suburbia” is bewildering 
in its political divisions and equally 
bewildering in its social and economic 
divisions. 





You can see why social scientists say 
metropolitan areas present some of the 
worst problems in local government. 

In most cases “Suburbia” is growing 
faster than the central city. Since 1940, 
for example, the population of the sub- 
urban area around New York City has 
increased three times as fast as the 
population within the city limits. 

Many people go to the suburbs to 
find a more pleasant and comfortable 
home, away from the crowds and the 
dirt and the noise of the “big city.” 
Thus the central city loses many men 
and women who should be leaders in 
the city’s civic and community life. 

Industries, unable to find enough 
space in the heart of cities, often set 
up shop beyond the city line. There 
land is usually cheaper and there is 
room to expand. 

All these developments tend to re- 
duce the central city’s tax income. And 
at the same time, as “Suburbia” ex- 
pands, the central city must provide 
more and more transportation services 
to bring people to their work and shop- 
pers to the stores. The Regional Plan 
Association, of New York City, esti- 
mates that, by 1960, New York City 
may have twice as much auto traffic 
as today and may need 70 more com- 
muter* trains daily. © 


Enter: the Auto 

The metropolitan area is not exactly 
a new problem. 

As railroads were built, people found 
they could live farther and farther from 
their work. As cities filled up, people 
found they must move far from the 
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Adapted from maps by the Greater Boston Development Committee, Inc, 
HOW ONE METROPOLIS GREW: Left map shows, in circles, communities surrounding Boston in 1850. Right map 
s that these communities have grown together to make an almost continuous urban region, far larger 


than the City of Boston. Gray areas, City of Boston; back areas, built-up districts of metropolitan Boston, 








center of town if they -wanted green 
lawns and open fields around them. 
Often they felt that they could take 
more part in community life in a small 
suburb than in the “big city.” Land 
was cheaper and taxes were often lower 
beyond the city limits. 

Then came the automobile. Cities 
spread out farther than ever. The 
census of 1940 showed that every sec- 
ond American lived in a metropolitan 
district. (See Spreading Out the Cities, 
Dec. 8 World Week.) 

How can we fit this new unit of com- 
munity life into our system of govern- 
ment? Only in recent years have Amer- 
icans begun to face this challenge. 
There is still no final answer. Here are 
some of the approaches: 


1. “One-big-government”’ 

Some observers have compared met- 
ropolitan areas to the “city-states” of 
the ancient world. Should 
be redrawn, and metropolitan areas be- 
come new states? Obviously such a 
scheme, even if practicable, would take 
years to bring about. The problems of 
Metropolis can't wait that long 

“Let’s make our city bigger.” say 
some and Chambers of 
Commerce, full of local pride. Some 
cities have solved certain of their met- 
ropolitan problems by .annexing neigh- 
boring governmental areas. But usually 
it takes too long to complete such un- 
ions. Los Angeles is one city that tried 
to cure its metropolitan problem by 
annexation of surrounding territory. 
The result is not very happy. Los An- 
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geles, says the National Municipal Re- 
view, “swallowed, without digesting, 
cities and fragments of townships.” 
Even so, only part of the metropolitan 
region joined the city. 

Some authorities consider city-county 
consolidation a promising step toward 
solving metropolitan problems (see Feb. 
2 World Week). Half a dozen cities 
have acted along this line, not always 
successfully. In the case of Philadel- 
phia, for instance, the city and county 
were partly united. The city-county 
government has a single mayor and 
council. But there remain 20 boards 
and commissions over which the mayor 
has no Another argument 
against these consolidations is that a 
metropolitan area usually isn’t exactly 
the same in extent as any one county 
or group of counties. 


control. 


2. Special districts 

A special district is a unit of local 
government which usually has just one 
job to do, such as controlling transpor- 
tation or water supply 
within the boundaries of the district. 
By creating special districts with bound- 
aries embracing a whole metropolitan 
region, a metropolitan community may 
be able to unify some of the services 
that affect the whole region. The Mas- 
sachusetts Metropolitan District Com- 
mission, for example, has charge of 
sewers, water supply, and _ parks 
throughout the Boston region. (Watch 
for article on special districts and their 
value in metropolitan areas in World 
Week, Feb. 23.) 
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3. More and better cities 

Many “observérs believe that e 
ing cities or setting up special districts 
won't get at the heart of the metropoli- 
tan problem. They believe in planning 
some brand-new solution. One proposal 
is the decentralized city. 

According to this view, we should 
build new and smaller cities near our 
big cities. Such cities would have to be 
carefully planned, with districts for 
homes, for factories, and for businesses, 
Schools, parks, and transportation would 
be needed to serve the whole commu- 
nity. In such cities, it is claimed, the 
people of “Suburbia” could find a real 
community life. And the central city, 
freed of its ever-shifting population, 
could make itself a more pleasant place 
to live. 

The British hope to rebuild some of 
their war damaged cities along these 
lines. 

In America building of brand-new 
“decentralized” cities would seem to be 
a staggering task. But it is not impos- 
sible, according to the Regional Plan 
Association of New York, which points 
out: “We should realize that the total 
new development of homes, factories, 
schools, and other community facilities 
each year in the U. S. amounts to the 
equivalent of a hundred cities of 40,000 
people each.” 

Paul Windels, president of the Re- 
gional Plan Association, suggests that 
some large insurance company, in co 
operation with a state and an industry 
seeking a new location, might build 
such a project as a demonstration. 
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Sy eater living conditions. 


4. “Let the state do it’ 

Some people believe that the state 
should take over the job of regulating 
metropolitan areas. 

That might be a severe blow to local 
government, the “schoolroom of democ- 
racy.” Yet it may come, unless the 
people of metropolitan districts them- 
selves find the answer to their problems. 


5. “Let's do it ourselves” 

Up from the “grass roots” comes one 
of the newest and most hopeful pro- 
grams for welding metropolitan areas 
into unified communities. During and 
since World War II, citizens of a num- 
ber of metropolitan regions have gotten 
together in planning and development 
councils. Some places where such citi- 
zen movements have sprung up within 
the past few years are: Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Toledo, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, Dayton, Cin- 
cinnati, Boston. 

These organizations bring together 
representatives of business, industry, 
labor, education, and other community 
interests. They try to work out plans 
for the metropolitan district as a whole. 
They study metropolitan needs for traf- 
fic, transportation, road building, air 
pollution control, housing, recreation. 
They tell their story to the people in 
an effort to “sell” the idea of metropoli- 
tan planning. They encourage private 
agencies and local governments to carry 
out building and development projects 
to serve the needs of Metropolis. 

Here’s an example: 

The Metropolitan Cleveland Develop- 





THREE HEADACHES OF 
THE MODERN METROPOLIS 


TRANSPORTATION (p. 14, left): The 
auto permits people to live farther 
and farther from the central city. The 
More autos increase, and the farther 
the city spreads, the greater are the 
metropolitan problems of traffic con- 
trol, and transportation. Scene: High- 
way near Santa Monica, Calif., in 
los Angeles metropolitan region. 


HEALTH (p. 14, right): Visiting nurse 
gives an anti-typhoid shot. To protect 
its health, a metropolis needs ade- 
quate health facilities for the whole 
Metropolitan region. 


HOUSING (p. 15): One of the main 
feasons why people move out of the 
"big city” to the suburbs is to find 
less crowded homes with lawns and 
trees. This Milwaukee housing devel- 
Spment shows how one large city 
fries to provide its people with pleas- 


ment Council, with municipal experts, 
worked out a program for public im- 
provements for metropolitan Cleveland. 
Large bond issues were needed. Voters 
of Cleveland City, neighboring Cuya- 
hoga County, the Cleveland School 
District, and various suburbs all had to 
vote on the bond issues. The Council 
set up a special campaign committee of 
1,000 and got the support of civic and 
business organizations. The vote was 
held in all areas on the same day. 
Thirty-one bond issues were approved 
—the first time in history that the city, 
county, and school district got together 
on, a joint program. 

A triumph like that scored in Cleve- 
land proves that we, as citizens, can do 
a great deal toward solving our metro- 
politan problems. But we can’t expect 
final victory from a “one shot” attack. 
Success in building the better cities of 
the future will come only through 
patient, long-range planning. 

Right there is the weakness of these 
citizen organizations. In some of the 
cities we have listed, the development 
councils have already disbanded. Some 
of the others are not especially active 
at present. It is not easy to hold these 
voluntary groups together. 

But it can be done! 

The Regional Plan Association, of 
the New York City area, probably the 
oldest of these citizen planning groups, 
is 26 years old and still going strong. 
It claims to have accomplished the ma- 
jority of its aims—entirely by persuading 
public officials to act and by arousing 
citizen interest. 





Councils of the Pittsburgh and Louis- 

ville regions are outstanding examples 
of continuing and successful planning | 
groups. 

Let’s see how Louisville does it. 

Like so many of the other citizen 
councils, Louisville's planning group 
was a “war baby.” In 1943 Louisville 
had become an important war-industry 
town. The city and suburbs were. hard 
put to care for the increased popula- 
tion. There were shortages of housing, 
schools, and hospital space. Traffic 
streets were jammed. 

Looking for some way to straighten 
out these problems and to continue the 
city’s prosperity after the war, 300 citi- 
zens met on an October evening in 
1943. They formed a non-profit organi- 
zation, the Louisville Area Develop- 
ment Association. 

The Association has made studies of 
housing, traffic, transportation, and 
parking needs. Many of its recommen- 
dations have been put into effect. A 
flood protéction wall is under construc- 
tion and is expected to be finished by 
1950. A Metropolitan Sewer District 
has been formed and has built, or con- 
tracted for, 20 miles of sewers. The 
City of Louisville has set up a Smoke 
Abatement Commission. An $8,000,000 
bond issue for school buildings has been 
adopted. Six new playgrounds have 
been set up. The Association had a hand 
in bringing about all these improve- 
ments. But the Association knows that 
these projects are only a start. More 
must be done—and Louisville’s citizens 
are sticking right to the job. 
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NORWAY’S DILEMMA. By tra- 
dition, Norway is a peace-loving, 
neutral country. She remained 
neutral in World War I. She 
wanted to stay out of World War 
II. But Nazi Germany violated 
her neutrality and invaded Nor- 
. Way. 

Today Norway is asking herself, the 
serious question: would staying neutral 
in the face of a future war be the best 
guarantee of peace? 

There is every indication that the 
Norwegian government is willing to 
drop its neutral role. It would prefer, 
instead, to link its fate with the Western 
democracies, if such an alliance could, 
indeed, guarantee Norway’s security. 

Five months ago, Norway and her 
Scandinavian sisters—Sweden and Den- 
mark—opened talks on forming a Nordic 
Defense Union. But the idea had to 
be abandoned. 

Norway's ___ position that a 
Scandinavian union was not enough. 
She tried to persuade Sweden and Den- 
mark to join the proposed North At- 
lantic group (the United States, Britain, 
Canada, France, and the Benelux coun- 
tries). But Sweden and Denmark were 
afraid such action might antagonize 
Russia, their powerful eastern neighbor. 

The eastern neighbor was “antago- 
nized.” Russia sent a stiff note to Nor- 
way demanding that she “explain” her 
attitude on the North Atlantic pact. 
She reminded Norway rather pointedly 
that she has a common frontier with 
Russia—the 120-mile-long frozen border 
above the Arctic Circle. 

The note hinted that Norway’s entry 
into the proposed North Atlantic 
Alliance would be regarded by Russia 
as.a hostile act. Russia also wanted to 
know if Norway planned to offer mili- 
tary bases on her territory to the West- 
em powers. 


was 


Making Up Her Own Mind 

Ignoring the veiled threat in Moscow’s 
note, Norway replied that she would 
make up her own mind about joining 
the North Atlantic Alliance. Since the 
United Nations not yet strong 
enough to keep peace, Norway declared, 
it was necessary for her to seek “in- 
creased security through regional co- 
operation in the field of defense.” Nor- 
way added, however, that as long as 
she is not “attacked or subject to threats 
of attack,” she will not offer bases for 
the military forces of foreign powers. 

(In Washington it was disclosed that 
the North Atlantic Alliance countries 
had no intention of asking Norway for 
peacetime bases.) 

On February 5 Russia sent a second 
note to Norway in which she declared 
that Oslo’s reply was unsatisfactory. 


was 


News IN REVIEW 








Internationa] News photo 
{shown with Sen. 
Eimer Thomas of Okla., above) has realized a 


Frank Hutchinson, Jr., 14 


cherished ambition: He has become the first 
Indian boy to serve as page in U.S. Senate. 


She warned Norway again to shun the 
proposed North Atlantic defense pact. 
Moscow proposed instead a non-aggres- 
sion treaty to the Norwegians “to elimi- 
nate any doubt about the intentions of 
the USSR.” 

Last week, while the Soviet offer 
awaited an answer, Norwegian Foreign 
Minister Halvatd M. Lange, flew to 
Washington to confer with Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. The Norwegian 
government wanted to know how much 
protection and material aid it could ex- 
pect from the United States if Norway 
joins the Western defense alliance, de- 
spite Russia’s objections. 

Norway has reason to be concerned— 
more so than Belgium, France, or The 
Netherlands, for instance. To get to 
the latter, the Russians would have to 
pass through Germany where American 
troops are stationed. And that would 
mean war with the U.S. But there are 
no Yanks separating the Russians from 
the Norwegians. For this reason, Nor- 
way wants an iron-bound assurance 
from the U.S. that we would defend 
her if she is attacked. 

Such is Norway’s dilemma. Which 
offers more security—“friendship” with 
Russia or an alliance with the West? 

Norway—with an area the size of 
New Mexico and a population of 3,000,- 
000—emerged, after five years of Nazi 
occupation, a shattered country. Essen- 
tially a maritime nation, her merchant 
marine (once the fourth largest in the 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 





world) suffered 50 per cent losses dur. 
ing World War II. Under her Labor 
government, she succeeded in rebuild. 
ing her industries since the war’s end, 
largely with European Recovery Pro- 
gram aid. Her greatest need now and 
in years ahead is peace. Whatever Nor- 
way’s final decision, it will be one aimed 
at this goal. 
eee 


REDS FIND CARDINAL 
“GUILTY.” A Communist-con. 
trolled court in Hungary sep 
tenced Joseph Cardinal Minds. 
zenty to life imprisonment for 
“treason.” 


The verdict against the Hungarian 
Catholic leader came after a three-day 
trial which was denounced in Westem 
countries as a “mockery of justice,” 
Six other Hungarian Catholic officials 
tried with him were sentenced to terms 
ranging from three years to life. 

Cardinal Mindszenty was arrested 
on December 27, charged with treason, 
espionage, and speculation with foreign 
currency (see January 12 issue). 

The Catholic prelate had been an 
outspoken opponent of the Communist 
regime. He had also_opposed the Nazis 
during the German occupation of his 
homeland. Cardinal Mindszenty fought 
Communist efforts last summer to sup- 
press Catholic schools, youth organiz- 
tions, and the church press. 

Before his arrest, the Cardinal wrote 
a letter to friends in which he stated 
that if he ever should make any admis 
sion of guilt it would be only “because 
of weakness of the flesh.” 

This letter was recalled by core 
spondents when the Cardinal declared 
at the opening of his trial that “I am 
guilty in principle and in detail of most 
of the accusations made.” 

Observers believed that this “com 
fession” was exacted from Cardinal 
Mindszenty through torture or the a 
of drugs. 

The harsh sentence was bitterly 
nounced throughout the non-C 
nist world by clergy and laymen of all 
faiths. The press generally saw in the 
persecution of Cardinal Mindszenty # 
ruthless attempt by the Communit 
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opposition to their reign in Hungay 
and other Soviet satellite countries; 
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NEW TALKS ON AUSTRIA. 
Another attempt by the Big Four 
to reach a settlement on the Aus- 
trian treaty was begun last week. 


The deputies of the Big Four (U.S., 
Britain, France, and Russia) Foreign 
Ministers met in London for the seventh 
time since the summer of 1946. The 
last attempt to settle the Austrian prob- 
lem ended in failure in May, 1948, after 
110 quarrelsome meetings. 

Actually what is involved is not a 
“peace treaty” but a treaty to recognize 
the independence of Austria. The 
Allies had specifically stated (in the 
Moscow Declaration of November 1, 
1943) that Austria was to be considered 
a liberated, not a vanquished nation. 
Russia, the United States; and Britain 
slemnly pledged themselves to re- 
establish “a free and independent 
Austria.” 

Since the spring of 1945, Austria 
has been occupied by Allied armies 
and divided into four zones. 

Observers believe that the chances 
for a Big Four agreement on Austria 
are better now than they were last 
year. One of the major stumbling 
blocks was Yugoslavia’s territorial and 
reparations demands on her neighbor. 
Backed by Russia, Yugoslavia de- 
manded most of Austrian Carinthia, 
part of Styria, and $150,000,000 worth 
of reparations. 

Since then, however, Marshal Tito, 
dictator of Yugoslavia, has fallen out 
of grace with Generalissimo Stalin, 
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“BREAD CAST UPON THE WATERS” 


1947, the French people have sent the American people a Gratitude Train, 
with one car for each state and the District of Columbia. In our photo one 
# the cars, decorated with coats-of-arms, is lifted from shipboard. In Wash- 
_lngton, Vice President Barkley said the gifts “bring us the heart of France.” 


dictator of Russia. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible—but by no means certain—that 
Russia will no longer support Yugo- 
slavia’s claims. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


NEW FREEDOM TOUR? The 
Freedom Train, whose run offi- 
cially ended last fall, may soon 
resume its cross-country journey 
with the blessings of Congress. 

The Train, loaded with precious 
documents of American history, recent- 
ly completed a 16-month, 37,106-mile 
tour. Its historic cargo was viewed by 
more than 3,500,000 citizens in every 
state. The trip was privately financed 
by the American Heritage Foundation, 
a group set up especially for this ‘pur- 
pose. 

In many communities, the Train 
stayed for only one day, and many 
people were unable to get to the 
exhibits. Often waiting lines stretched 
for blocks. 

Now Congress has moved to set the 
train in motion once again—this time at 
Government expense. House and Sen- 
ate committees have passed slightly 
different bills to keep the train in op- 
eration until July, 1951, at a cost of 
from $2,400,000 to $3,000,000. 

In local communities, visits of the 
Freedom Train have been accompanied 
by week-long celebrations, during 
which citizens rededicate themselves 
to the freedoms and responsibilities of 
our American heritage. 


\ 
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In heartfelt thanks for the U.S. 


Friendship Train sent to France in 








NEW CHURCH. Two Protestant 
denominations with a long history 
of good works in America have 
decided to merge. 
The new church arising from this union 
will be called the “United Church of 
Christ.” It will bring together the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 

The two groups have nearly 2,000,- 
000 members in about 8,500 local 
churches, j 

The merger was approved this month 
by the General Council, which is the 
governing body of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. Some opponents 
of the union threatened that their con- 
gregations would refuse to join. 

The general synod of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, itself the prod- 
uct of an earlier consolidation, has al- 
ready approved union. Before the 
merger is completed, however, the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church must 
also accept some “interpretations” on 
the subject of church government which 
were made by the General Council. 

Founders of the Congregational 
Church came from England in the 
seventeenth century and _ established 
themselves first in New England. 
Founders of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church came from Germany 
and Switzerland to the Middle Atlantic 
states. 

Their merger is said to be the first 
union of Protestant churches which 
originated in different parts of F--rope. 


It is one of a number of merg: the 
past few decades—directed to Os- 
sible complete unification of | ant 


groups. 

* s . 
BECKONING “VOICE.” No one 
would deny that Virginia is an 
attractive state, and Virginians 
would doubtless say their state 
yields to none in charm. 

At any rate Virginian charm threw its 
spell over 5,000 miles—and two former 
Russian airmen were being entertained 
last week as official guests of the Old 
Dominion as a result. Here’s how it 
happened: 

Lt. Peter Pirogov, 29, a professor of 
Russian literature, and’ Lt. Anatole 
Barsov, 32, an automotive engineer, 
listened to the “Voice of America” 
broadcasts beamed to Russia. From 
what they heard, they became deter- 
mined to see America for themselves. 
The broadcasts description of a Vir- 
ginia state fair proved to be the most 
attractive “come on” of all. 

The two pilots “borrowed” a Russian 
bomber, crash-landed it in the U.S. 
zone of Austria, and expressed their 
wish to get to America. The Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce heard about 
their escape—and the week-long tour 
of historic Virginia was the result. 


NEWS (Continued) 


What impressed them most? “The 
absolute abundance of everything— 
the traffic, the lights at night, the 
women’s shoes in the department stores, 
the lightheartedness.” 

“What would happen if two Ameri- 
cans flew to Russia under similar cir- 
cumstances?” one of the airmen was 
asked. “The Russians would make their 
stay happy and make big propaganda 
around them .. . but I doubt if an 
American would do such a thing.” 

The two Russians have expressed a 
firm desire to settle in the United States. 
Apparently, technicalities will be 
worked out to allow them to remain in 
the “abundant” country which attracted 
them by radio. 


UNITED NATIONS 


WORLD RECORD. Nineteen 
forty-eight was a banner year for 
world production of goods. Fae- 
tories, farms, and mines through- 
out the globe rang up unsur- 
passed production records. 
This good news was reported by a 
United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs survey. It also showed: 
@The world produced 10 per cent 
more food, consumer goods and indus- 
trial supplies last year than in 1947. 
@By fall, 1948, industrial output in 
most war-devastated countries was ap- 
proaching or had already exceeded 
pre-war levels. 
@In undeveloped countries, supplies 
of raw materials are available in larger 
quantities than before the war. 
@ As a result of all this, the menace of 
further and disastrous inflation seems 
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NAVY'S BIGGEST: The Consfitution, world’s 
largest land plane which can carry 180 pas- 
sengers, went into regular service last month. 


to be checked, and inflationary pres- 
sures may be considerably reduced in 
many countries during 1949. 

© Sd 2 


WORLD WHEAT. Man’s daily 
bread—plenty of it at a reasonable 
price—is the goal of a 52-nation 
conference. 


This is the International Wheat Con- 
ference, now in session in Washington. 

Wheat, one of the most vital food 
crops, has its ups-and-downs. About a 
year ago U.S. wheat farmers were re- 
ceiving as much as $2.80 a bushel. In 
1932 the price was about-50 cents a 
bushel. 

After 15 years of efforts to stabilize 
international wheat prices, 36 nations 
reached a tentative agreement last year, 
but the U.S. and some other nations 
refused to ratify it. 

Picking up where the last meeting 
left off, the present conference is try- 
ing to revive the rejected agreement 
in some form, Under the 1948 agree- 
ment, the three wheat-exporting nations 
(U.S., Australia, Canada) would have 
agreed to sell abroad half a billion 
bushels of wheat yearly for five years at 
not more than $2 a bushel. 

The other 33 nations agreed to im- 
port this wheat at not less than $1.50 a 
bushel for 1948-49. This minimum was 
to drop year by year to $1.10 in 1952- 
53. 

Two other major wheat-exporting na- 
tions, Russia and Argentina, did not 
take part in the 1948 conference nor 
did they sign the agreement. But both 
are taking part in the present confer- 


ence. 

Present U.S. wheat prices are above 
$2 a bushel. President Truman has in- 
cluded in the Federal budget $58,000,- 





U. 8. Air Force photo 
AIR FORCE’S NEWEST: Master sergeant models 
uniform which Air Cadets will wear. 
feature you can't see here: its color—bive. 
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000 to cover the cost of paying U.§, 


farmers more than $2 and selling wheat | 
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abroad for less than $2. Huge wheat 
plantings and good growing conditions 
foreshadow a large wheat crop this § ‘ 
year. This will probably reduce U.§, W 
Wheat prices. 

Through the proposed agreement, it } Clubbe: 
is hoped to benefit all concerned, Ex- } That m 
porting nations would be assured a ployee : 
market for their surplus wheat. Im. | tel] us 
porting nations would be assured of | gpprent 
wheat at a price not over $2. The actual | your ed 
price would depend on supply and Ted 
demand, and would vary between $2 | public : 
and $1.50. Twas in 

were a 

THE FAR EAST I was ] 

KAREN “THIRD FRONT.” Lat. | “*S" 
est headache for the harassed re | kno 
public of Burma is a Karen up- with too 
rising. A 
The Karens are the “fightingest” of 
Burma’s several mountain tribes. They “Then 
number about 2,000,000 out of Burma’s High’s i 
total population of 17,000,000. Most of | @™° of 
them live in the southeastern mountains | ! thoug| 
of Burma, near the border of Siam, and | # light s 
in the rice-rich Irrawaddy delta. This | 8 othe 
is Burma’s “breadbasket” and the site | ™P for 
of its great seaport and capital, | @ ™ 
Rangoon. One pro 

This month Karen rebels were bat- § Picture « 
tling Burmese government troops in the | Westion 
suburbs of Rangoon itself. better jo 

For most of its 14 months of life, “Mr. | 
the infant republic of Burma has been | ade his 
battling two rival Communist groups, | Mice,” 1 
the “Red Flags” and the “White Flags.” | *bout ay 

Last fall, as the Communist civil § there we 
war seemed to be dying down, Karen | Killed tr: 
extremists rebelled ,and opened a | ‘our year 
“third front” against the government. | ! did so 
Last month the Karen outbreak flared | Courses. | 
into a large scale civil war. Moderates } @pprentic 
on both sides are trying to reach a § # painter 
settlement, for fear the Communists J @ a hat 
will take advantage of the struggle and J “I was: 
seize power. idea of | 

The Burmans, the most advanced | winked a 
and most numerous of Burma’s people, § might’ lik 
control the government. The Karens are J machinist. 
represented in the government. But § tow appr 
rebel Karens want an independent state “Ted,” 
of their own. 0 know 

The Karens have long distrusted the n for 
Burmans. The Karens are more Col 
servative in politics than the socialistic How 
government of Burma. There is als “ 
religious opposition, Most Burmans are ure tl 
Buddhists. The Karens are mainly hn eere 
nature-worshippers, but many of them W appre: 
have been converted to Christianity by an Sho; 
American Baptists. » apply 

The British, who ruled Burma until Veer tol 
it became independent in Januaty, People 
1948, considered the Karens to have inst a job 
better fighting qualities than Were wi 
Burmans. As a result the Karens have #8 perio 
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yp this F “ E HAVE with us today a man 

e U.S, W who earns while he learns,” 

Sandy Harris told the Career 

nent, it § Clubbers, “Ted Voss is an apprentice. 

ed. Ex- | That means he’s a student and an em- 

ured a § ployee at the same time. Ted, will you 

at. Im- | tell us how you happened to choose 

ured. of apprenticeship training to complete 

e actual | your education after high school?” 

ly and Ted grinned. “I’m not much of a 

reen $2 | public speaker, but here goes. When 
Iwas in high school, academic courses 
were a little difficult for me; at least 
I was less interested in them than I 

” Lat | 8 in working with my hands — 

. d - you know, fixing the car, making things 

vir bes with tools. 

F A Socket-and-Shears Man 
nh “Then one day Mr. Ross — Jefferson 
Burst High’s vocational counselor — gave 
Most of 4 “me of us a mechanical-aptitude test. 
ouaiela I thought the test was fun. Putting 
an an alight socket together and manipulat- 
ta. This | 8 other mechanical devices were a 
the site | 4p for me. I also made a good score 
capital, |" 4 mechanical comprehension test. 

One problem, I remember, showed a 
ere bat- | Picture of two types of shears. The 
os in the | question was ‘Which pair would do a 

better job cutting sheet metal?’ . 
- of life, “Mr. Ross called some of us, who 
has been made high scores on this test, into his 

groups, | tice,” Ted continued, “and told us 
e Flags.” about apprenticeship training — that 
rist civil § there were courses in more than 100 
n. Karen | Skilled trades which took from two to 
onal a | four years to learn on the job. Well, 
ernment, | | did some looking around at these 
ak flared | courses. I found I could sign up as an 
{oderates | {prentice to a machinist, a plumber, 
reach a 4 painter, a carpenter, a dressmaker, 
mmunists | & a hat designer among other things. 
ggle and § “I wasn’t exactly devastated by the 
idea of learning to design hats,” Ted 
advanced f Winked at Vera. “But I did decide I 
's people, } might like to become an apprentice 
arens are § machinist. Incidentally, my sister is 
ent, But § tow apprenticed to a jeweler.” 
jent state { “Ted,” Sandy spoke up, “We’d like 

0 know exactly what you did to be 
usted the f chosen for an apprenticeship.” 
10re COn- 
socialistic How Apprentices Are Chosen 
ee ‘Sure thing,” Ted said. “First, appli- 
. mae tants are interviewed. I heard about 
of them : apprenticeship-training program of 
tianity by ard Shops and went over to the Shops 

apply for their course. The inter- 

me wil WeWer told me that Ward was looking 
January, for people who wanted a career, not 
; to have § Mt a job with a firm. He asked me if 
than the IWere willing to sign up for a four- 
rens have biond period during which part of my 
1s soldiers would be the training I received. 














® also told me manual dexterity 


The Butcher, The Baker, 


The Cabinetmaker 





Westinghouse Photo 
apprenticeship-training 
takes a block test to determine mechanical apti- 
tude. He must take apart and reassemble in- 
tricately-shaped blocks in 15 minutes or less. 


Applicant for course 


was important if I wished to be a me- 
chanic, but that Ward’s also wanted 
its apprentices to be able to read black 
print as well as blue print. He said 
that Ward’s preferred their apprentices 
to be high-school graduates. 

“I had no trouble passing Ward’s 
aptitude, manual dexterity, and physi- 
cal tests — the second hurdle to over- 
come before you become an appren- 
tice,” Ted continued. “I also got 
through the mental test. That was most- 
ly arithmetic — adding fractions, long 
division, etc. 

“The third thing I had to do was 
to sign a contract in which I promised 
that I'd work for Ward Shops under 
the supervision of an experienced me- 
chanic. In return, Ward promised to 
teach me mechanics. The agreement 
was registered with the State Appren- 
ticeship Council.” 

“Was that all there was to the con- 
tract?” Sandy asked. 

“No,” Ted replied. “It also contained 
a. progressive scale of wages (from 96 
cents an hour for beginners to $1.38% 
for a full mechanic’s rate of pay); it 
named the processes I'd have to learn, 
and also gave the type and amount of 


‘classwork I would be given in such 


subjects as mechanical drawing, blue- 
print reading and math.” 


Acquiring ‘Shop Sense” 

“What were your first duties?” Ray 
Celek asked Ted. 

“I began as a toolroom attendant — 
giving out tools and learning their 
names,” Ted explained. “After I had 
learned the shop layout and gained 
some ‘shop sense,’ I went to work on 
a machine. I learned about lathes, 
grinders, planers, shapers, and materials 
until I had a well-rounded experience.” 

“Tll finish my four-year training in 
two more months,” Ted said enthusi- 
astically. “I’ve almost completed my 
144 hours of classwork. When I finish 
everything, I'll be a full-fledged me- 
chanic.” 


“Sounds great,” Sandy exclaimed. 
“Now, I just happen to have out be- 
hind the school — a jalopy that needs 
one or two adjustments. If we could 
adjourn this meeting, you could give 
us a practical demonstration of . . .” 

“Hold it,” Ray Celek objected. “That 
chariot of yours needs more than one 
or two adjustments. And you're not 
walking off with our speaker until I get 
a couple more question in. I'd like to 
know if Ted has any tips on evaluating 
an apprenticeship-training course be- 
fore signing up.” 

“The most important thing is to find 
out whether the course is approved 
by a State Apprenticeship Council or 
by the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship,” Ted told Ray. “Some appren- 
ticeship-training courses are sponsored 
by such nationally-known firms as Ford, 
General Motors, International Harves- 
ter, Goodyear Tire and Rubber, West- 
inghouse, and General Electric. But 


‘some 30,000 other firms offer appren- 


ticeship training, too. And an inde- 
pendent craftsman will occasionally hire 
an apprentice. 

“There’s nothing wrong with becom- 
ing an apprentice to an independent 
plasterer or bricklayer. If the tradesman 
is an honest man and a skillful worker, 
he should do a good job of training you. 
If he’s not, he may be hiring you 
merely to have cheap assistance.” | 

“Check,” Ray said, making some 
notes in his career notebook. “I guess 
that does it. Thanks a lot for coming 
up here today, Ted. Let me know when 
you're ready to take on an appren- 
tice.” 

“Meeting’s adjourned,” Sandy de 
clared. “And now about that jalopy.” 

—Wiituo Fave, Vocational Editer 
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eo OU working for Judd Derr this 
\ eo He’s the hardest-work- 
ing man in the country, and 
harder on a man. Last hand he had 
quit when Judd ordered him to catch 
his runaway huntin’ dog.” 
I had worked for Judd a week before 
I heard this in town; Saturday nights, 
the working men and boys met to talk 
and spend some of the money they had 
earned, drinking milk shakes or soda 


pop. 

“I don’t think he’s so bad,” I replied 
with all the assurance of fifteen years 
and the status of an experienced hired 
man. “Sure, he’s a hard worker, but 
he’s good pay, and I ain't afraid to 
work. He don’t want to try any of that 
lord-and-master stuff on me, though.” 

“Well, here’s luck—but Judd Derr 
never kept the same hand a whole sum- 
mer yet, that I know of.” 

Judd farmed the home place as well 
as his own land which adjoined it. His 
father was in the government, down at 
the state capital, and he had turned 
the farming over to Judd. The huge, 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The Atlantic Monthly. 





modern dairy barn with its concrete 
floors, steel stanchions, and running 
water inside, its two tall silos outside, 
was more up to date in furnishings and 
equipment than was the house. 

The Derr cattle were purebred, 
pedigreed stock. There were two prize 
bulls, one of them a National Grand 
Champion. Before the depression came, 
the cattle had brought premium prices. 
Now the herd had grown large; the 
Derrs would keep their cattle rather 
than put them in a cheap market. A 
small sign at the end of the lane, along 
the main road, was kept freshly painted 
in plain, legible letters, “Thos. Derr & 
Son, Purebred Cattle.” It was not an 
advertisement, nor an invitation to buy; 
it was more like the professional 
shingle, identifying the place and nature 
of business. 

All other work was arranged around 
the care of the cattle. They were fed 
and milked at exactly six o'clock, morn- 
ing and evening. The two-hour chore 
was regular, no matter what other work 
might suffer. This twice-daily task had 
been the clock of Judd’s life, and his 
father’s, and his grandfather’s. 








We worked down the ground and 
planted the oats, and then the corn. The 
winter wheat grew thick and green, 
bright patches on the grey land. The 
summer grew fatly thick and hot, filling 
the fields we worked. The corn was cul 
tivated, the first cutting of hay was 
made, then to the corn again and the 
hay again, with little jobs between 
When it rained, there was machinery to 
repair, oil, and make ready for use; 
there was feed to grind, cow bam # 
chicken house to clean. I swung 4 
scythe through a few slack days, along 
the fence rows, along the ditch banks, 
the tough, green weeds withering 
they fell in the heavy sunshine. I was 
judge, jury, and executioner; thes 
plants should ‘stand, and those should 
fall, and I felled them. 

The corn grew too high to cultivate 
with the team, but a man could always 
go through the tall, green rows, 9 
Judd started me hoeing. He would 9 
swinging along a row of com, 
double and slashing earth from under 
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the weeds as though they might 
up to tangle him and drag him : 
he did not destroy them first. Whew 
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Jodd lived under a hard shell 
.». completely assured, 
glif-sufficient ... and it was 


oshell that had to be broken 


VICTORY 


by Carl Moon 


rached his pace, he would go to some 
other work, calculating the rows I 
thould finish by night. 
Judd’s hoes all had the 
thort; you could not lean on a three- 
foot hoe handle, and you had to put 
your back into it to chop. There was 
adriving and a watching in Judd Derr 
that was always with him and yet was 
ilways left behind him over the work 
which he entrusted to me. Even on the 
mre days when he went to town, I felt 
compelled to work hard for a full day. 
He drove himself just as hard, as though 
this force were not in him but over him, 
® that he served it too. Once I lay in 
the cool sand to rest, looking up through 
the restless leaves of corn and relaxing 
completely. Suddenly I was up and 
heing furiously. I could see Judd with 
the team, half a mile away, and I knew 
that he could not see me. And yet, I 
lad started up guiltily. 
Judd seldom spoke of anything but 
the work. After wéeks of working with 
im, eating at his table, sleeping in his 
, he was still strange and distant 


handles cut 















8 With me. I was the only man he’saw for 


at a time, and yet he never of- 





fered to make small talk, never dis- 
played any friendliness. 

A few times he tried some brief, 
halfhearted, half-intended joke when I 
was leaving on a Saturday night, about 
the date I must have, or something like 
that, but it was never really any more 
than another way of saying “You can go 
now. Be here early Monday.” He 
laughed when he spoke so, but it was 
not laughter—just short, humorless 
chuckles which seemed intended only 
to show the strength of his even teeth 
and his. rough, muscular features. His 
direct blue eyes never lost their look of 
contempt for the universal imperfection 
which they always saw. There was no 
softness in his face, eyen when he 
looked at his wife or his small son— 
only proud, fierce possession. His short, 
dark hair stood as wiry and straight up 
as his compact body. He was altogether 
concentrated, intense, with a tight, aloof 
arrogance that aroused instinctive op- 
position. Everything about him chal- 
lenged resistance, created resistance to 
challenge. 

I resolved to do my work as well as 
possible, to avoid any mistake that 
might condemn me to his scornful su- 
periority. Slowly, a barrier grew be- 
tween us, an understanding of the con- 
flict between his will to mastery and 
my wil] to submission without surrender. 
I believed that he understood and felt 
it as much as I did. 

Mid-July, and the wheat was fast 
turning ripe. It seemed that the fields 
themselves grew larger as the grain 
rose, faded, and then tanned in long 
days of hot suns, a glowing flood that 
brimmed the fences. Juda had forty 
acres of wheat. “Do you think I ought 
to hire another hand to help shock?” he 
asked, the night before we were to be- 
gin cutting. : 

“Let's see how it goes for a day or 
so,” I said. Somehow, I wanted to keep 
the work between just the two of us. An 
extra hand might show me to be weak. 
I was willing to try if Judd was. 


H:: DROVE the team on the binder 
while I followed as closely as I could, 
setting up bundles into rows of wheat 
shocks, At the end of the first day, I was 
not far behind. We worked an hour 
after supper and set up all that was 
cut. Judd asked again if I could keep 
up alone through forty acres. I said that 
I would try. 

It was grueling, hot work, but ex- 
ceedingly satisfying. The hot sun; the 
briny, streaming sweat; the regular, 
easy rhythm; the evidence of accom- 
plished labor in the neat, growing lines 
of shocks, all capped against the west; 
the slowly increasing gap ahead to the 
binder which must not grow too great 
to make up after chores and supper; 
these, and the necessity to measure up 








to Judd, made the days seem short. 

Judd’s job was no easiet. The binder 
was a ton of intricate, clicking, clatter- 
ing parts, balanced on one heavy bull 
wheel. Every clod and furrow and turn 
was a _ gut-wrenching, _bone-jarring 
shock; the hands and feet were busy 
with the team and the machine; the 
eyes had to be every second alert on 
every part of the binder from sickle to 
twine-knotter; an incessant, angry ma- 
chine noise and a dry cloud of dust 
enveloped the binder in its own private 
atmosphere of grinding sound, choking 
heat, and dry, burning light. I knew 
the binder for a lifeless, punishing tool, 
and I preferred to shock bundles. 

Feet on the ground in swinging steps, 
bending and grasping and turning to 
set a bundle with one flow of motion — 
the bundle caught at the waist between 
my hands like a straight, supple girl: 
passive, pliant, firm, and golden —it 
was a wild, hypnotic dance of youth and 
strength. 


Tue THIRD day, Judd moved on to 
the other field. I hurried to keep up. 
It was the hottest day I can remem- 
ber. The sun spread all across the sky, 
and the bright stubble threw back 
steady waves of the down-pouring heat. 
It was difficult to breathe. The yellow 
glare of sky and stubble whirled to- 
gether and became a burning red sea 
on which little black bubbles darted and 
tossed and burst. Wiping sweat, I stood 
there in the red dark behind hot eyelids 
in the sun, relaxed, and tried my sight 
again. At first I thought I must be sun- 
struck; the sky was directly before me. 
I was on my back in the stubble, but 
could not remember falling. Had Judd 
seen me fall? No, that was good; back to 
work. 

About midafternoon, Maria came out 
to the field with a jug of icy, unsweét- 
ened lemonade. She offered it hesi- 
tantly, as though fearing to be pre- 
sumptuous. Judd’s wife was _ timidly 
eager in everything she did for others. 
She was the sort of person who worked 
at friendship with an embarrassing zeal, 
Once I complimented her on a home- 
made cheese which she had made from 
her German mother’s recipe, and she 
made it regularly afterward, although 
Judd never ate it. I was sure that she 
loved Judd with all her generous, shar- 
ing nature, and he accepted her. But 
she wanted to be needed. Judd loved 
and wanted her, but he did not need 
her. She could not find room in him 
for this extra measure of her affection, 
and so this part of her went unused ex- 
cept for little kindnesses, performed in- 
tensely. 

The next evening after supper, the 
wheat was finished. Judd was in good 
spirits, almost admitted me to equality, 
But my victory in the wheat-cutting was 





lost in the threshing. The threshing ring 
shared ownership of the machines and 
exchanged labor according to the sizes 
of their separate jobs. Judd had to sup- 
ply two men with his team and wagon 
for some jobs, but instead of going him- 
self, he hired an extra man. Did he 
know that I was trying to be his only 
hand? There was not so much work on 
the farm that he could not leave it to go 
threshing. 

It was pleasant to work with a crowd 
of men, away from Judd. Threshing was 
more a harvest celebration than just 
work. The annual jokes were passed; 
neighbors seldom seen at other times 
were familiars here again; the friendly, 
unspoken contests to build the highest, 
squarest loads were resumed; the green- 
horn loader’s upset could be anticipated 
again — and kidding when it came; the 
dinner tables were proudly and heavily 
laid, because this was even more than 
a family feast. During the gossip of this 
harvest work, I heard the story of Judd’s 


belling. 


= BELLING of newlyweds was a 
universal rural custom then. A few days 
after marriage, the new couple in the 
community could expect this celebra- 
tion of welcome into its married so- 
ciety, With no warning, usually after 
dark, the neighbors would gather and 
descend upon them, surrounding their 
house and setting up a racket which 
penetrated the night for miles around. 
Cowbells, tin pans, horns, shouting 
voices — anything to make a din —noti- 
fied the pair that the initiation was be- 
ginning. 

To imbue them with a full apprecia- 
tion of their neighborhood, they were 
conducted on a long tour around and 
through it, preferably over all its rough- 
est roads. The recent groom was made 
aware of his new status by being pro- 
vided special accommodation in the 
caravan, usually a hog crate on a spring- 
less wagon. The bride could indicate at 
once her view of their new relationship 
by choosing to ride with him inside the 
crate or in comparative comfort on it. 
A boisterous uproar was maintained 
throughout, until the initiates were re- 
turned to their home, where they pro- 
duced treats. The belling was always 
a surprise, but the surprised couple 
never failed to have a mysteriously ade- 
quate supply of cigars, candy, cakes, 
and coffee. 

Judd’s belling was different. His wife 
was a girl from another community, of 
a family little known locally. This was 
the more reason for making her wel- 
come a warm one. The house was sur- 
rounded, and the noise-making began. 
Shortly, Judd’s head appeared through 
a window, his angry mouth shouting, 
“Go away, get out of here, all of you!” 
Perhaps his shouts were lost in the 
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hullabaloo, perhaps his words were too 
incredible. The clangor continued until 
Judd thrust a shotgun through the win- 
dow and firgd. Then silence came so 
suddenly and completely that the spat- 
tering bird-shot was clearly heard in the 
trees. There was no doubting his words 
or his meaning this time when he 
shouted, “Get out of here, all of you!” 

Judd had always been cool and dis- 
tant with his neighbors, but this was in- 
sulting, a thing beyond independence. 
The subdued merrymakers drew to- 
gether in a solid little group, then began 
to drift away, except for a half-dozen 
men who walked very deliberately up 
on the porch to the door. They went in 
without a word, took the shotgun away 
from Judd, carried him kicking and 
writhing out to the barnyard, dropping 
him into his watering trough, and then 
went quietly home. Judd’s belling was 
over. He was never again given a 
chance to refuse his neighbors’ hospital- 
ity. They all respected his hard work, 
his honesty, his independence even, but 
none would be his friend. 

Now I could understand why Judd 
sent hired hands threshing. He knew. 
He would’ be uncomfortable at other 
men’s tables where he would be ex- 
cluded from. the fellowship of hard 
work and good food shared together. 

With the wheat harvest finished, it 
was Judd and I again. We began to fill 
the silos, working steadily, wordlessly. 
And the silence was intensified by the 
thing between us. I had made no mis- 
takes, had submitted with honor to more 
than might be expected of me. This 
seemed only to aggravate the senseless, 
formless conflict. 


dove CUT the corn, his knife leaving 
a row of white-capped, still-sucking 
green stubs which offered up the milk 
of earth to the empty air. I loaded the 
heavy, succulent stalks on the wagon, 
stacking them high against the back 
standards for easier loading and to save 
tramping over them. Judd clucked at the 
team. They bolted forward a few quick 
steps, the tail-heavy wagon bed tilted 
back out of its bolsters. I had loaded too 
high, too heavily. 

“Darn it, Bud!” Judd’s angry glare 
was like a blow. I stood helplessly still, 


immobilized, retreating from his e 


without moving, shrinking in spite @ 


myself, struggling against his overrid 
ing, angry scorn, trying to face hip 
squarely. 

“It should have been bolted down? 
I objected. Dimly, I heard what mug 
have been my voice, without strength, 
issuing strangely cold from my hot and 
tingling chest. I thought briefly that he 
was going to whip me. I believed thy 
he could whip me. But I was ready, 
tense and sickly impatient with the 
strain of long guardedness. 

It may be that he saw justice in my 
protest. Perhaps he shared respons. 
bility for the accident. Possibly he evep 
respected me a little for my defiance 
and would not take this unfair advan 
tage to tear down the barrier. We both 
were willing to uncover the obscure an. 
tagonism between us, but it had to be 
in some way that we both would accept, 
Whatever he thought, he said nothing 
more, and we began to pull the wagm 
bed into place again. 

The summer ended, and I had tor 
turn to school. When I left Judd, he 
spoke the only praise I ever heard from 
him. He said that I might work for him 
again, if I wanted to. I knew that he 
didn’t care, that he could always finds 
man, but he was admitting that I wa 
good enough to work for him! Mazi 
gave me a check for my wages and 
wished me luck. I felt I was leaving: 
friend in her, at least. 


Tue NEXT summer, Tub Cross hired 
me as soon as school ended. I stayed 
with him for a couple of weeks, ther 
went to see Judd about a job. I hal 
left something unfinished there. He was 
in the tool shed, tinkering with the com 
planter. 

“Hello, Judd. I hear you need a hited 
man.” 

“Well, I’m going to hire somebody 
this summer. You looking for a job?” 

“At thirty dollars a month, yes.” This 
was ten dollars more than Judd had paid 
me before. 

“If you'll work every other Sunday, 
you can start now.” 
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And so, I was working for Judd agai 
Maria was glad to see me, menti 
some school affairs that I had takems 
part in. The routine of work was 
freshly familiar; everything f 
the pattern of the summer before. Bil 
I was beginning to hate Judd Derr, and 
the nature of my hatred was becomilf 
clear. He was so completely 
sufficient, possessive self —alli self. & 
needed no one, nothing. His wife #8 
his wife, his sons were his sons, his 
was his land—all “was his and ¢ 
therein valuable. He had no debts-# 
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obligations to any man for money,’ 
service, or even simple recognitions 
The wheat ripened again; the4 
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w close and kept the thin blood bum- 


Wg and roiling. The almost-hate was in 


my veins, too. I wanted to get inside 
judd, to make him like me or hate me 
actively, to make him break out of that 
little self he lived in. But he would not 
come near or let me, and the thing 
srengthened in the womb of sweltering, 
abundant summer, waiting an incident 
io.give it birth and shape and sub- 
stance. 

Judd had bought a new team that 
pring; heavy, young, half-broken bays. 
[think he got them before they were 
broken to work so that he could do it 
himself. I drove them a few times with- 
git trouble, but I did not trust them. 
It took constant strength on the reins 
tokeep them in control. Once they took 
me the length of a field on the manure- 
reader when I let up my grip to throw 
the machine in gear. That load was 
rally spread by the time I got them 
stopped. It was surprising, then, to hear 
fom Judd that I was to go threshing 
with those skittish colts. I could vision 
catastrophe the first time they were 
driven up to the clattering thresher 
with its exposed, whirring wheels and 
belts. This was a test of tameness fami- 
liar to every horse owner. I wondered 
if Judd was testing me as well. Maybe 
it was some knowledge shared of mu- 
tual trial that brought us through with- 
out accident, the team and I. 


Toward the end of threshing, I went 
without the team to help at Tom 
Frank’s, pitching bundles to a neigh- 
bor’s wagon. The job was finished by 
suppertime, and the crew ate at Frank’s. 
As we were leaving, Hank White came 
around to several of the wagons to ask 
the men if they would thresh out his 
grain that night; he said he had only a 
couple hours of work. The team I had 
worked with all day was going, so I 
went along. We finished at White’s, and 
Hank told me before I left that he 
would pay me Saturday night. I realized 
then that he did not belong to the regu- 
lar ring, had only hired part of it. Judd 
would be mad because I had worked for 
another man, especially since it made 
me late and he would have to do the 
chores alone. 


Wren I got back, I went straight to 
the barn, took a bucket, and began to 
help finish the milking. 

“What kept you so late tonight?” 
Judd asked, never looking up from his 
milking. Then, before I could reply, “I 
know, you went to help Hank White, 
and he’s no friend of mine. You're sup- 
posed to be working for me.” 

“I didn’t know he was not in the 
ring,” I said, “not until we were done.” 
Judd got up and walked over beside me. 

“Don’t lie to me, and don’t give me 
any back talk!” He was grim-pale and 


shaking. “You get up and get out of 
here — you're fired!” 

The fury was born, and Judd was its 
father and mother, and midwife. As his 
anger grew and twisted and leaped at 
me from his mouth, lashed at me from 
his eyes, I felt a cool relief; the strug- 
gle and the conflict had been taken from 
me, he had it all now, all to himself and 
in himself, and it could not touch me. 
This was the end, and he had lost; but 
I had been fair, and he should be, too. 

“All right, can I have my pay?” 

“You get out! Get off the place before 
I throw you off!” He was not shouting 
now, but his words roared through and 
around me with, the force of his rage. I 
left him there, got my extra shirt from 
the house, and walked away home. It 
was over; it was ended and he had lost, 
He had broken the barrier to take the 
conflict into himself, and I was free 
of it. 

The next week, i went out to get my 
pay. Judd told me, with his hard laugh 
that was not laughter, to get my check 
from Maria. He was cooled off now, and 
he looked older and smaller than I 
thought he was. His wife gave me the 
pay check and an embarrassed good- 
bye. Her eyes trembled and wavered 
away until I took her hand and said, 
“Good luck, Maria.” She looked full 
at me. 

“I’m sorry, Bud,” she said. 











See these examples of wrought 
Gluminum projects? Put on the old 
thinking cap and come up with your 
®wn original idea. It may be a 
Winner — you're sure to have fun 
Working with aluminum. 





YOUR WROUGHT ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
MAY WIN $5020! 


Good news, boys! Make an original wrought aluminum project 
in your school shop. Enter it in the Industrial Arts Awards 
contest, conducted by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by 
Alcoa. Twenty-seven cash prizes, ranging from $50 to $10, are 
going to be awarded to the winners. You may capture one of the 


many prizes ... you can be sure of having lots of fun working 


with aluminum. . 


friends and the family . . . so you really can’t lose! 
Ask your teacher for the details about the Aluminum 
Awards in this nationally-known contest. Start your project 


now, and good luck. ALUMINUM ComPANy oF AMERICA, 1774 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


27 prizes offered for cast aluminum projects, too. 
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daughters, buddies who pursue 
your beloved, girls who two- 
time you — we love ’em all. At least, 
they keep us in business. Who are 
the characters who complicate your 
life? There’s sure to be a de-com- 
plicating factor somewhere. Or may- 
be you’re the complicating factor — 
and just haven’t discovered it. 
We're always glad to help you 
solve any of your date problems. If 
you have a question of general in- 
terest that you'd like answered on 
this page, send it to: Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 


| oe who wait up for their 


Q. What can you do about a mother 
who insists on waiting up for you when 
you're out on a date? This is embar- 
rassing, and makes me feel like a child. 


A. Nine times out of ten the parents 
who pace the floor are those whose off- 
spring haven’t proved that they can be 
trusted to get home at a reasonable 
hour. And if you haven’t proved that to 
your parents, they’re giving you the 
benefit of the doubt by even letting you 
go out on dates. 

We've never met a parent yet who 
really liked to pace the floor. If you 
would take the responsibility for meet- 
ing date deadlines, your mother and 
father would get over feeling they had 
to worry for you or about you. 

One smart teen-aged gal we know 
worked out what seems like a fair solu- 
tion to this problem. When she leaves 
for a date, she sets an alarm clock in 
her room upstairs for the hour when 
she has agreed to be home. Her mother 
goes to bed. If our heroine’s home on 
time, she can turn off the alarm, and 
mother sleeps through the night with 
an easy mind. If the alarm arouses her 
mother at eleven o'clock, it’s Mum’s 
privilege to start thinking about phon- 
ing the Police Department, Joe’s mother, 
or to pace the living room floor—if that 
relieves her mind. 


Q. Is it all right to ask a boy you've 
never dated to a party to which the 
girls are inviting the boys? 
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A. You'll be shrewder if you don't. 
For one thing, one of the main purposes 
of girl-sponsored parties is to give you 
girls a gracious way of repaying the 
boy who’s been buying your milkshakes 
for the past six months. 

If, when the big chance comes, you 
turn around and invite some character 
you've been admiring from afar, all 
the boys who've been squiring you 
about will come to the glum conclu- 
sion that you’d rather have been going 
out with someone else all the time 
you've been dating them. And they'll 
be right! And no one will blame them 
if they forget all about you, come next 
Friday night. 

A smart girl thinks twice before she 
knowingly runs the risk of putting her- 
self out of circulation. Maybe this “cer- 
tain someone” who figures prominently 
in your dreams does seem more spec- 
tacular than the boys who've been in- 
viting you out. But even if you do take 
the initiative by inviting him to a party, 
there’s less than a 50-50 chance that 
he'll date you back. After all, that al- 
gebra class you share has given him 
as much opportunity as you've had to 
conclude that you two ought to get 
together. 

If you really think a tall dark stranger 
needs only a word from you to rush to 
play on your team, why not wait until 
you're hostessing a party. If you were 
to invite half a dozen boys and half a 
dozen girls (not couples!), you could 
easily include the t.d.s. along with the 
other boys who are your friends. As 
long as the occasion wasn’t a twosome 
affair, the other boys wouldn’t mind. 
And if your hero didn’t take the hint 
after the party, it wouldn’t be so obvi- 
ous—since you hadn’t singled him out 
for special attention. You'd also have 
the advantage of letting him see first- 
hand how you click with other boys. 

Of course, there are times when a 
party is in the offing when you have no 
obligations to any particular boy. May- 
be you haven't started to date yet, 













or maybe there’s been no one hanging 
around your doorstep for the last six 
months. Or maybe you're footloose, be- 
cause good old Pete isn’t going to be in 
town on Friday night. In that case—the 
field’s wide open. Take your choice. But 
remember you just might have a better 
time and make better time with the. 
quiet boy you worked with on the 
Junior Play committee, or with Ted 
Sykes with whom you go swimming 
every summer, than with the president 
of the Senior Class who doesn’t even 
know your name. 

The ideal choice is a boy whom you 
really think will enjoy the party and 
your company as much as you'll en- 
joy being with him. 


Q. A buddy of mine has been taking 
my girl out—just to prove he can date 
her, I guess. As he doesn’t like her a 
much as I do, this seems very unfair. 
What can I do? Should I tell him to 
lay off or tell her that he’s not serious 
about her? 


A. We wouldn’t advise either. Its 
up to the girl whom she’d rather go out 
with. The mere fact that the fellow 
who’s distracting her interest is a friend 
of yours has nothing to do with the fact 
that you aren’t the answer to all her 
dreams. That’s too bad—but that’s life. 

Even if you have a hunch your friend 
is the wrong fellow for your girl to date 
—because he doesn’t take her friendship 
seriously—it’s still the girl’s choice 
Maybe she doesn’t care whether she’s 
the only star in his sky. Maybe she’s 
only interested in dating many kinds 
boys while she’s in high school. Maybe 
he feels the same way. 

If you think your friend is dating 
the girl merely to prove he’s a better 
man than you are, we suspect you must 
have the edge on him somewhere-# 
he wouldn’t have to prove what a shatp 
character he is. And if he’s trying © 
arouse your ire or your envy, the p 
est way to encourage him is to tell lit 
to get away from your gal. 
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7.” tt Good. +Save Your Money. 


AMERICANA 


+ Copland’s Billy the Kid (Co- 
jambia). Stokowski conducting N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony. This dandy 
in-incher holds two sections from 
Copland’s delightful Billy the Kid suite. 
On one side—the mood-provoking intro- 
ductory section, “The Open Prairie;” on 
the other—the rollicking Celebration 
Dance. You don’t have to know an al- 
kgro from an andante to appreciate the 
implicity, directness, and the distinctly 
American flavor of this music. 
#+Early American Folk Songs (Co- 
tmbia). Bob Atcher with guitar ac- 
companiment. Atcher has a pleasant, 
mpretentious voice and a commendable 
diction, but his vocalizing suggests he’s 
ben singing a powerful number of 
those pop cowboy ballads that seem to 
require a slight nasal treatment and a 
ng draw] on every other word. This 
shows up mostly on slow, melancholy 
mmbers like “Barbary Allen” and “Old 
Smoky.” He’s better on the livelier 
thythms of “Methodist Pie” and “Young 
Rogers, the Miller,” The album has at 
kast four good tunes unfamiliar even to 
adent folk-song collectors. 


MOZART STARTED YOUNG— 
0 DID MISH 

##In the Glow of Evening (Signa- 
te). Francey Lane, vocalist, with 
Johnny Long and Orch. The young maa 
whose picture appears in this column és 
Stanley Mish, of 
Johnstown, Pa., the 
composer of this 
romantic ballad. As 
a 17-year-old Fern- 
dale H. S. student, 
Stan won first prize 
in the popular song 
division of Scholas- 
tic’s 1947 Creative 
Music Awards. Sig- 
nature Records 
tabbed Johnny 
Long to record the 
Mize-winning ballad, and Stan will re- 
tive full professional royalties for his 
wong. How’s that for a start? We think 
is great, and we hope In the Glow 

inspire a lot of other budding com- 
Msers to enter the 1949 Scholastic 
Music Awards. Who knows? We may 

plugging your composition, popular 
®dlassical, in this column next year! 
Incidentally, Stan’s song is backed 
ebnny Long and the Ensemble 
t Sue, Just You. 





Stanley Mish 
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Awkward in sports 

and lagging in school, 
Lizzie appeared 

an absolute fool... 





So while on an errand 
down the street, 

She ordered NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


N: jag: ara 


ne eek 
CRS, sue ata, 


These crunchy, 
really set yo 


Falls Product! 










Till Valentine’s Day 
brought a card that read, 

“Dawdle less mornings— 
eat breakfast instead!” 


SS —waBisco 





Now she eats breakfast 
with plenty of zest 
And in her school-work 

she leads all the rest! 





Solden biscuits 
u up! He earty 
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I. METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Place an F in front of each of the 
following statements which is a fact; 
an O in front of those which are 
opinions. Each counts 3. Total 30. 


1. The U. S. Bureau of the 
Census designates 140 areas as “met- 
ropolitan districts.” 

2. More than 13,000,000 peo- 
ple live in New York City’s metro- 
politan area. 

3. The automobile has speed- 
ed the growth of many suburban 
areas of big cities. 

_4. A good way to improve the 
government of metropolitan areas is 
to combine existing city and county 
governments. 

5. Cities should expand their 
borders to include their entire metro- 
politan areas. 

6. The citizens of some met- 
ropolitan areas, such as Louisville and 
Pittsburgh, have formed planning or 
development councils for their met- 
ropolitan areas. 

7. New York’s metropolitan 
area includes parts of three states. 

8. There are 100 or more dit- 
ferent units of government in many 
metropolitan areas. 

9. Proposals for building “de- 
centralized” cities are impractical. 

10. State governments should 
set up some special system for gov- 
erning metropolitan areas. 
































My score 


il. PANAMA CANAL 


Complete each of the following 
statements by placing a brief answer 
in the blank provided. Each counts 3. 
Total 30. 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


1. 9 the name of the 
great French engineer who started the 
building of a Panama canal in the late 
19th century. 

2.______ is the name of the 
railroad which was completed across 
Panama in 1855. 

$— + ‘Was. President of 
the United States at the time the U. S. 
acquired the Canal Zone. 

4... = J EE oUnt of 
money the U. S. is annually paying 
in rent to Panama for the Canal Zone. 


5.—__—_.—____. was the year that 


A 


the first ocean-going ship passed 

through the Panama Canal. 
6... and yellow fever 

are two mosquito-borne diseases 


which have been largely eliminated 
from the Canal Zone. 
7,.—_—__—__——_ is the name of the 
huge artificial lake we created by 
damming the Chagres River. 
———...._.__. 8 the U, S.. official 


who appoints the governor of the 
Canal Zone. 
9.—________. Panama,’ and the 


United, States are the three nations 
which do not pay tolls for govern- 
ment-owned ships passing through the 
Panama Canal. 

10. —__— is the elevation 
of the Canal above sea level at the 
highest point. 





My score 


ill. AUSTRALIA 


A. Using the numbers 1 through 5 
arrange each of the following events 
in their correct chronological order. 
Each counts 2. Total 10. 


——— a. First settlement by persons 
deported from England 

—— b. Explorations of James Cook 

—— c. Establishment of “Australian 
citizenship” 


— d. Gold Rush of 1851 


e. Dominion status granted by 
Britain 





My score - 


B. How well can you read a map? 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. You may open your magazine 
to the map on page 7. Each counts 3. 
Total 30. 

1. What river serves 
as Victoria’s bor- 
der? 

2. Which Australian 
state is an island? 

8. In which state is 
Sydney located? 

4, What is the capital 
of Australia? 

5. If you were to fly 
from Melbourne 
to Hobart, in which 
direction would you 
go? 

6. If you were to fly 
in a straight line 
from Darwin to 
Brisbane, ~bout 
how -many miles 
would you cover? 

7. What is the name 
of the state directly 
north of Tasmania? 

8. Does the Indian 
Ocean wash Aus- 
tralia’s eastern or 
western coast? 

__— 9. Are there more 
people in the north- 
ern half or the 
southern half of 
Australia (there are 
clues on the map 
to guide you)? 

10. Which is the most 
northerly _Austra- 
lian city located on 
a railroad line? 


My score My total score 











Mv name 
CQ for the issue of February 16, 1949 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 





S-T-A-R-R-E+D W-0-R-D-S 





radioactivity (ray de o ak tiv ih tee)— 
A noun. Radioactivity is a characteristic of 
certain elements, such as radium, uranium, 
and thorium. The nucleus of atoms of 


radioactive elements throws off particles 
or rays (often injurious to living matter). 
satellite (sat e lite)—A noun. In astron- 
omy a satellite is an object in-space re- 
volving around a larger object, as the 
earth revolves around the sun. A satellite 
city is a community closely linked with a 
larger city by economic and other ties. 
commuter (ko mute er)—A noun. A 


commuter is a person who travels daily 
or almost daily to and from some place. 
People who live in the suburbs of large 
cities and travel to work in the city are 
commuters. 

urban (ur ban)—An Adjective, Urban 
comes from the Latin word for “city.” 


Urban means characteristic of, or per 7 





taining to, the city. 
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¥VVTops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


Yi THE QUIET ONE (Film Docu- 
ments, Ine. Produced by Janice Loeb. 
Directed by Sidney Meyers.) 


This documentary study of a “prob- 
lm boy” will enhance the understand- 
ing of everyone who sees it. Although 
the story is based on an actual case, this 
is more than just a “case history.” The 
flm is woven together with rare artistry, 
md it projects its human problems in 
vivid and gripping terms. 

The film was made at the Wiltwyck 
School in Esopus, N. Y., a school dedi- 
ated to helping boys who have be- 
cme delinquent. When Donald Thomp- 
gn first comes to Wiltwyck, he is one 
of the boys whom the sympathetic 
counselors there call “the quiet ones.” 
The quiet ones are the boys whose prob- 
lems lie buried so deep and whose un- 
happiness is so great that they do not 
tk — with the counselors or the other 
boys. 

The film shows us what made Donald 
a problem boy and how schools like 
Wiltwyck are helping such boys. We 
we given glimpses of Donald’s child- 
hood in a slum section of Harlem. We 
xe the mother who did not want him 
ad deserted him, We sense the terrify- 
ing loneliness that comes of feeling un- 
wanted. 

One sequence in which Donald skips 
shool to wander through the streets of 
New York City is probably the most 
powerful depiction of loneliness that 
las ever been filmed. There is no com- 
ment from the sound track; there is 
mly a small boy walking aimlessly. 
Everyone he passes is either talking 
with a friend or hurrying along intent 
®some errand. Donald alone, of all the 
people he passes, has no one to talk to 
~and no destination or purpose. The 
fet that we usually associate cutting 
tsses with a joyous spree underscores 

emptiness of Donald’s day and 
makes his truancy doubly ironic. 

Young Donald Peters, who portrays 
Donald Thompson in the film, turns in 
@ beautiful and moving performance, 
though he, like the other members of 

cast, is not a professional actor. 

The Quiet One reminds us a great 

of The Search (which got our vote 
the “best film of 1948”) in the way 
takes a crucial problem of today and 


muminates the human values in it. In 





fact, it may occur to you that Donald’s_ lic wants to see. We think all serious . 
problem is not so different from that film-goers will want to see this one. 
of the motherless Czech boy’s in The 


Search — although the latter was a prod- MOVIE CHECK LIST 

uct of a Hitler in Europe, while Don- Deak: »~~Command Decision. 
ald’s is a product of an irresponsible w+»The Snake Pit. “““Apartment for 
society in a democratic country. Peggy. “A Letter to Three Wives. ““Mr, 


In spite of its merit, The Quiet One Perrin and Mr. Traill. ““The Sun Comes 
is the sort of film that large first-run Up. ““The Boy with Green Hair. ““Wake 
theatres may not book, because the of the Red Witch. “Enchantment, 


cast boasts no box-office stars. However, “+The Red Shoes. ““Bad Boy. “Act 
of Violence. “Yellow Sky. “Whiplash. 


it will be shown in many smaller the- <3 

vee oo ee a oe Comedy: ““Chicken Every Sunday. 
atres throughout the country. Ask your ++The Paleface. “A Kissin the Dark 
neighborhood theatre manager if he ¥+John Loves. Mary. : 


_ plans to book it; he will make an effort Musical: ““Words and Music. “The 


to schedule any film he thinks the pub- Kissing Bandit. 











your weight... just remember 


a body ‘needs fuel! 


And fat is a' very special kind 
of fuel. It has a higher energy 
value per unit of weight than 
any other food. And, because 
it is absorbed more slowly 
than proteins or carbohy- 
drates, it provides long-last- 
ing energy. Salads served with 
Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise are good 
for you. So if you’re worried _ we 
about your weight —don’t cut : 4 

out fats like mayonnaise or 
your spread for bread—just ‘§ 
cut down on your helpings. 




















BEST FOODS 


HELLMANN'S 
Ket Mayonnaiie 
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Short Shots 


fan in St. Louis, plus Carl Nord- 
berg of Mackinac Island, Wash., 
Wash., 


Dir in st to every _ basketball 


and Lloyd Rudy of Wenatchee, 
slipped me the needle last week. 

“Hey, expert,” their letters ran, “why 
don’t you stick to peddling fish? Aren't 
you the guy who: (1) picked Kentucky 
as the nations No. 1 team; (2) 
claimed that Alex Groza was a better 
center than Ed Macauley; and (3) 
said that the Wildcats could easily. lick 
St. Louis U.? The enclosed clipping 
ought to interest you.” 

I didn’t have to read the clipping. I 
knew what it referred to—that 42-40 
beating St. Louis handed Kentucky in 
the Sugar Bow] tourney. 

O.K., so it made me look pretty sad. 

. Nevertheless, I’m still sticking by Ken- 
tucky. I don’t think one game proves 
anything, not in a_ wild-and-woolly 
sport like basketball. For example, both 
Temple and Notre Dame knocked off 





Contains helpful fish- 


ing hints, casting in- 
structions, 33 new fish 
color pictures, South 
Bend tackle. Write for 


NEW Book 76-page ‘Fishing — 


What Tackle and When” 
on Fishing 




















. every 
fisherman 
needs it. 
FREE! 
yj BLACK- 
ORENO 
The bait 
casting line you can 
trust. Hard braided, 
long wearing. yi ylon or 
r 


silk. Prices pe 1. 20 


50 yards from 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
877 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 


z Walt 


1B Se Sell your classmates 


America’s Most Beau- 
tiful and Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
— earn 40% commission. Free 
mory Book with each order. Write 
peor ot for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Seranton 5, Pa. 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de-f 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, %& up. Write today for free catalog. 

Dept. °, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





A NAME 
FAMOUS IN 
FISHING 














z t Sy 
Your cards FR 
» Hurry. Write CRAFT-CARD EY Agencies go mg fie 235-N, 
iburah 30 


Kentucky last season, yet nobody dared 
claim that either Temple or Notre Dame 
was the better team. 

Sure, the St. Louis Billikens are 
great, but I don’t think they’re as great 
as Kentucky. If you're going to base 
your opinion on just one game, then 
you can’t even say that St. Louis is bet- 
ter than Oklahoma A. & M. The Aggies 
beat the Billikens last month, 29-27 

And here’s another nut to chew on. 
Nearly everybody agreed last season 
that St. Louis rated at least No. 2 in the 
country, a shade behind Kentucky. Yet 
St. Louis wasn’t even good enough to 
win its conference title! The Billikens 
bowed twice to Oklahoma A. & M. and 
finished second in the Missouri Valley 
Conference. Despite this, the Billikens 
were rated well above the Aggies. 

Kentucky may get another crack at 
St. Louis in March. There are two big 
tournaments coming up—the National 
Collegiate and the National Invitational. 
I understand that Kentucky is going to 
wait until St. Louis picks one or the 
other, then enter the same tourney. The 


Wildcats are hungering for 
and I'm betting they get it. 

Jumping be-bop, I did it again—py 
a whammy on a team! In my Januay | 
12th column, I reeled off a hymn i 
praise of the long winning stred 
chalked up by the Missouri Valley Col. 
lege football team. I wrote the article 
just before the Refrigerator Bowl game 
between Missouri Valley and Evansvilk 
College on December 4. 


Yep, you guessed it, brother. Evang 
ville kissed the winning streak good 
bye with a 14-7 victory. The sad~o 
glad—news was passed on to me by 
John Fehr and a raft of seniors from 
Reitz Memorial High in Evansville. 

“Did you ever hear of Clemson Co 
lege?” writes Norma Jean Still of Wal 
terboro, S. C. “How come you didnt 
mention them in your list of the ten top 
football teams of 1948? The Tigers 
didn’t lose a game, copped the Southem 
Conference crown, and drubbed Mis 
souri in the "Gator Bowl. What have 
you to say for yourself?” 

I’m innocent, you hear, I’m innocent, 
I didn’t pick those ten top teams-the 
experts did. But I’ string along with 
the sharks. Clemson had a nice strong 
club, but I don’t think they could have 
licked any of the top ten—Michigan, 
Notre Dame, North Carolina, Cal- 

















TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Sixteenth of a series of tips on health and nvtrition. Look for this feature every week. 


. Don’t be stingy with soap. 
. Dry yourself thoroughly, especially 


4. 


Getting Into Hot Water Requires a Little Thought 





between toes. 

Make sure hair is dry before going 
out. 

Use your own towel. 





A warm, but not hot, bath before bedtime is cleansing and 
relaxing. If you shower in the morning, finish off with < 





cool rinse to pep you up. Use brush or washcloth with vigo 
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mia, Oklahoma, Army, Northwestern, 
gia, Oregon, or Southern Meth- 
odist. 
[hope this keeps Norma Jean Still. 
How can our race-horse basketballers 
jeep tearing up the floor the way they 
do? Where do they get all their steam? 
lought to be used to it by now, but 
the hurricane speed of the modern 
game never ceases to amaze me. In the 
od days of the center jump (after every 
gore), the game was much less nerve- 
wacking. Between baskets you could 
pause for a breath of nice smoke-poi- 
gned air, and you could keep score 
without an adding machine. 

Look what’s happened to the game. 
Back in 1934-35, the hey-day of center- 
jmp basketball, seven of the coun- 
tys big games wound up as follows: 
New York U. 25; Notre Dame 18 
Army 29; North Carolina 19 
Syracuse 44; Michigan 23 

New York U. 23; Kentucky 22 
Temple 28; Ohio State 24 

Notre Dame 29; Stanford 19 
Indiana 39; Vanderbilt 30 


Figure it up, and you'll find that the 
average score came to 31-22. Now let’s 
kip ten years to 1944-45. Here are 
sven scores culled from a survey of 
the year’s big tournaments: 

Arkansas 79; Oregon 76 

Oklahoma A. & M. 62; Utah 37 

New York U. 59; Tufts 44 

Ohio State 45; Kentucky 37 

Bowling Green 60; R.P.I. 45 

Rhode Island St. 51; Tennessee 44 

DePaul 76; West Virginia 52 

The average score comes to 62-48. 
§o there you have it—our modern bas- 
ketball teams are dunking twice as 
many points as the old-timers. Defense? 
Just a nasty word to frighten babies 
into eating their cereal. 

A gay shark named Eugene Du Bow 
(De Witt Clinton High, New York) 
who once saw a basketball game over 
television and now considers himself 
the world’s No. 1 authority on the 
ort, grumbles that my _ occasional 
quizzes are too easy and why don't I 
work up something tough for a change. 
Qn guard, Du, all these questions are 
® basketball. 

1. Who coaches Notre Dame? 


2. Who was the nation’s No. 1 scorer 
ast season? 


8. What team was runner-up in the 
1948 NCAA tourney? 


4. What 1947-48 All-American hasn’t 
ayed a game this year though still 
tligible and in school? 

5. What player who was a two-time 

American in college and who is 
RW One of the world’s greatest pros, 
Never played basketball in high school? 





How d you do, Du? 
 ~Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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“CQO” means 
“come in fellows” 
all over the world 


What a wonderful feeling it is to graduate from the receiving end of 
radio and know you’re a full fledged amateur radio operator, a “ham”. 
When you’re a ham you have friends in every land, who talk to you 3 
about wonderful adventurous things in the four corners of the world. wid 
Of course, you can’t become a ham overnight, but many young fellows A) 
and girls, too, win their licenses in record time once they start tinker- : 
ing around with radio. If you’ve got a yen for friends in faraway 
places, and a hankering to learn something exciting, send for the 3 
Lafayette-Concord catalog. ; : 


Learning radio is easy with a Lafayette 
kit. You’ll have a whale of a time while 
you’re learning, too. And there’s always 
the chance you may decide to take up radio 
seriously as a career. Many a top man in 
radio today started out by building his 
own set. Write for one of these easy to 
own — easy to build kits, today. 


es 
s 
hy 





Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 


Easy to Follow Assembly Instructions in Each Kit 





1 One tube kit. This ready 
* to assemble kit is made 
especially for the beginner. 
Use it for your first step on 
the radio ladder. It’s ideal for 
learning the fundamentals of 
detector operation and other 
elementary procedures. Sup- 
plied less tubes, headphones, 
power supply. 


32F24523 Panel, 5%” x 7”. 
Chassis—7x442x1¥y. $3.19 


On mail orders you will be charged 
@ few cents extra for postage. 


2 FM Tuner Kit. Here's an 

* easy to build, inexpensive 
FM kit that you can set up 
in a single evening! It’s ex- 
cellent for use in metropolitan 
areas. The finished product 
will astound you with its 
clarity and tone. Supplied 
complete with pre-formed, 
punched cadmium chassis, 
easy to read illuminated dial, 
tubes and mounting hardware. 


32N24534. Shpg. wt. 3 Ibs. 
$14.39 


Four tube AM Super 
3. Broadcast Tuner. Dee 
signed and engineered for the 
radio newcomer. Unusually 
compact, efficient AC-DC-AM 
broadcast banner tuner. Use 
it at dances with a PA sys- 
tem and send out radio music, 
Supplied complete with 2- 
gang variable condenser, Cro- 
Flex dial assembly, and cad- 
mium plated punched chassis. 


Less tubes. 32N245 32. 
Shpg. Wt. 4 Ibs........ $10.99, 
















Wim a big prize {icy man ot msl mt 
in the Lafayeftte- oats Pai ect to compen fetew 
Concord contest 


and enclose 25¢ in coin or stamps 
te cover mailing costs of this val- 
see your shop teacher for details. 


uable 180 page book. Your 25¢ 
will be refunded te you with your 
first order totaling $3 or more. 




















ORDER BY MAIL, OR SHOP IN PER- 
SON AT ONE OF OUR OUTLETS: LAYFAYETTE-CONCORD DEPT. PB-9 
NEW YORK 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13 
100 Sixth Avenue 901 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7 7 
542 East Fordham Rd., Bronx 
CHICAGO I enclose 25¢ for the Lafayette-Concord catalog. 
901 West Jackson Bivd. 
229 West Madison Street sia 
ATLANTA 
265 Peachtree Street 
BOSTON ADDRESS. 
110 Federal Street 
NEWARK city ZONE........-. | Rlieten Kat 
24 Central Avenue 
























What Are ‘Approvals’ 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
ectety before sending money for stamps. If the 
edvertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
dearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
fend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 





y $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


a 2 treasure hunt! Big a © gee Foreign Stamps 

ieveten missions, other neludes Stamps 

a America, Free F ireaae Cape Juby, 

airmails, commemoratives and 

stamps worth up to 50c. This otter sent for 10c to 
to 


JAMESTOWN STAMP co., Dept. 13, Jamestown, New York 
STAMPS 


500 FOR ONLY 10c 


incLupEes gran CATA 
TO 28¢ EACH. APPROVA toon INCLUDED. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. © Camden 75, New Yerk 


WOw!! 




















STAMP WALLET 7s 


AsO to get t MYDERBAD SET, print-gie 
2) 
A 


gw bake rome 9 
200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 


FREE—iliustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 
irish Commemora- 


FREE tive Collection, In- 


cluding Rebellion issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 
ONLY Ic stamps vemrins Student Reciting, 
Weaving Clas Young Machinist, 


Romanian School, and vag ca Bee ation—Yours for 
only le if you ask for foreign 

MODERN STAMP. SERVICE 
Bex 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. 





GLOBE STAMP 














Romania School Issue of five mint 
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ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


4 nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the eens 
in the world —also New Zealand Cente: nial — 

ch i — Early British, Colo- 

ndies — South merican and ar stamps 
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20 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 


100 Dit. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 






Minnesota Issue 


NE hundred years ago President 
James Polk signed a bill which 
created the Territory of Minnesota. On 
March 8 the U. S. Post Office will issue 
a 3c commemorative honoring that oc- 
casion. 

Once parts of Minnesota belonged 
to the vast territories of Louisiana, [p- 
diana, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. In 1849 the Territory of 
Minnesota was formed. It was admit- 
ted to the Union as the 32nd state in 
1858. 

Official cachets on first day covers 
will be distributed’ by the Twin City 
Philatelic Society. If you want this serv- 
ice write to: Mr. Paul Fisher, Director 
of Cachet Committee, 4838 S. 30th 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send 15 cents in coins for one cover, 
25 cents for two covers. Wrap the coins 
carefully. 

The stamp shows a pioneer moving 
westward with a Red River ox cart. 
Pioneers used this cart a hundred years 
ago in the Minnesota Territory. 

For first day cancellations of the new 
stamp, send self-addressed envelopes 
to the Postmaster at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Also send a money order or postal note 
to cover the cost of the stamps. You 
may send for as many as 10 cancella- 
tions. 





Cachet Committee 


Minnesota 
The Minnesota cachet 








LOUIS MORRISON. Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 





The Centennial stamp. 


Specialist: 


ball. 


“Look at the lost ball I found on the 


“This 


Definitely Lost 
Tommy came home with a new golf 


links, Daddy,” he said. 


“Are you sure, Tommy,” 
Traddles, “that it was a lost ball?” 
“Oh, yes,” said the boy, “I saw th 
man and caddy looking for it.” 


Mr. Thorsen walked into a barber 
shop during school hours and saw Jo 


Logle 


getting a hair cut. 


“Hmmmmmmm, getting your hat 
cut on school hours, eh?” Mr. Thorsen 


asked. 


“Well, it grew on school time,” ws 


Joe’s reply. 


“Well, not all of it,” said Mr. Thorsen. 
“I’m not getting all of it cut.” 


What Manners! 
“Is your new hunting hor 


Willy: 


well behaved?” 


Billy: 


Grandma Knows Best 
Nancy: “Grandma, what kind of! 
husband would you advise me to get” 
Grandma: “My advice to you is leave 
all husbands alone and get yourself 


single man.” 


How’s That Again? 


eccentricity you 
speak of in your daughter—isn’t it, after 
all, a matter of heredity?” 
Mother (indignantly): 
I'll have you know there never was any 
heredity in our family!” 


“Indeed not 


“He certainly is. He has sud 
good manners that when he comes tot 
fence he stops and lets me go over firs’ 


Cessna: 


asked Mr. 


‘Fhe Bpotli¢: 


The Amex 


The Spanert 








— A POUND OF PLEASURE - 


Just think a whole pound of Foreign and U. 8. ss 
for only 50 cents to applicants for our general 
approvals. A surprise set is also included. 


Rebel Stamp Shop, Dept. 9, Box 212, Phila. 
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| A Spade’s a Spade 
Mt a Nazi concentration camp for 
patriots in Norway, the number of 
German guards ran low and Norwe- 
were substituted in their place. 
Not willing to trust them with rifles, 
however, the Germans armed them 
? with spades only. This was embarrass- 
icity you ing when three prisoners escaped one 
1't it, after night. , 

; The Norwegian guard who spotted 
them shouted: “Halt!” as instructed, 
but as the prisoners ignored him, he 
shouted again in final warning: “Halt! 
Or I dig!” 





ideed not! 
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Cessna: 
Magazine Digest 


Might of Hand 


A magician was performing before 
menthralled audience aboard a beauti- 
ful ocean liner. Included in the group 
was a very appreciative parrot. The 
ball?” magician made objects seemingly dis- 
"I saw the | spear into thin air—a glass, a chair, 
i.” and finally a table—the parrot becoming 

‘Te Monti | more interested all the time. 

Then the magician raised his wand 
mee more! The audience waited ex- 
pectantly. Suddenly the ship struck a 


a new golf 
ind on the 
asked Mr. 


darkness. In a moment the ship sank 
ad the waters were desolate excert 
for the lone figure of the parrot, cling- 
ing to a piece of driftwood. 

The parrot looked about for a minute 
and then exclaimed, “Wonderful! Won- 





i. TH ful” 
” uo ancl Slogan 
! The Hazards of Science 
nting hore} A green little chemist 
On a green little day 
le has sud} Mixed some green little chemicals 
. comes tot In a green little way. 
o over first’'| The green little grasses 
The Bids Now tenderly wave 
Best O'er the green little chemist’s 
Green little grave. 
t kind of 1 ; 
me to get? Rael 
you is leave Variation 
t yo Joe: “Who was that lady I saw you 
tating with last night?” 
‘The Spenent oa “That was no lady, that was 
—_—_——} ty knife!” 
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gee fest 
jGeG. 
12, Phila, ia Be Frank . . 
Officer: “Does your uniform fit you 
= “peta Sistactorily?” 
Py ¥ Cadet: “The tunic is all right, sir, but 
‘tage a, trousers are a little tight around the 
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Evolution 
Little “Dachshund 











S. OFFE! Asleep in a log, 
s oe Forest fire, 
Kimbieg li Hot dog! 
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You Can't Win 
You're Not in 


THE 1949 SCHOLASTIC 


WRITING AWARDS 


Your manuscripts must be in on time if you 
are to be considered for the hundreds of regional 
and national honors for junior and senior high 


school writing. 


If your best short story, radio script or editorial 
is still on your desk, send it in to Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards RIGHT NOW. 


If you live in an area where a newspaper is 




























Alabama (Central) 
THE BIRMINGHAM POST 
Colorado (State) 


February 20 


THE DENVER POST February 20 
Connecticut (State) 
THE HARTFORD COURANT February 20 


District of Columbia 
THE WASHINGTON STAR 
Florida (Northern) 

THE JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL February 20 
Illinois (North Central) 

THE PEORIA STAR February 20 
Louisiana (State) and Mississippi (State) 
THE NEW ORLEANS STATES February 20 
Michigan (Southeastern) 
THE DETROIT NEWS 


February 20 


february 19 





send your entries to: 










sponsoring a Regional Awards program, your 
entries must be sent to the newspaper in time for 
the deadline listed below. 


Missouri (Eastern) and Illinois (Western) 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


New Jersey (State) 
THE NEWARK NEWS 


New York (Capital District) 


February 24 


March 3 


ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 


New York (Southern Tier) 

THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 

Ohio (Cleveland Area) 

THE CLEVELAND NEWS 

Pennsylvania (Western) 

THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 

Virginia (Peninsula) 

THE NEWPORT NEWS TIMES- 
HERALD 


If you live in an area where there is no regional program, 


Scholastic Writing Awards 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


February 20 
February 20 
February 20 _ 


February 27 


February 20 


THEY MUST ARRIVE BY MARCH 4 


ne ONS 






| Is his left hand 
| holding him back? 

























Kipling 

HE’S SLOW Royal has Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the con- | Pricing 
His expression shows it. His marks show it. tour of the finger tips—giving more clearance between nell 
4 i i ing! BOOKS 

No, it doesn’t mean he’s a slow thinker. Chances are a ME Diy San, SHOE, RENE RSE Opie Packaging 


his thoughts are too rapid for his pencil. He’s a slow Royal has an “office typewriter” keyboard! The [yoney \ 
writer! keyboard’s identical in width and size to that of an | it *44), 


office typewriter. Controls are the same, too. Truly, it’s [Karen Gil 


is ot k for him, too. AG : 
If only his other hand could go to work for him, too a standard typewriter in portable size! FILMS 


If only he could write with both hands... 


+e os black & v 

What this boy needs is a portable typewriter to put — has Speed — pie ee sd — ~ Films, 11: 

his thoughts down on paper, to speed up his work, ra ope , it al : es iy ee Packagi 
to boost his marks. So often the difference between a en pee ae a & white, 

C— student and a B+ student is a portable typewriter. Royal has streamlined beauty! There’s a modern, | 42nd Stre 

years-ahead look to the new Royal—a completely new A Natic 

Get him the teen-ager’s favorite .;: design. Sturdy new beauty that’s designed to withstand tes, loan; 

the New Royal Portable years of rugged treatment. = Ch 

Surveys show that boys and girls of high school age You get “Magic” Margin, too! Seabee 


would rather have a Royal than any other portable. One 


look at the new Royal Portable will tell you why. Along with all the great new typing features goes fa- 
mous “Magic” Margin—the exclusive Royal feature that U, S 


sets the margin in a split-second! And there are scores 
of other time-saving, work-saving features! Poss 


What other. portable typewriter offers all this? See 
the new Royal at your dealer’s. Learn how easy it is to 
own one. Two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. FILMS: 
ll min., s 
New York 
OMledes 

e 
Adventure 
of th 
of World ' 


Royal Portable 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Type 
Pines in ¢) 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
“‘Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, FILMS 
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Retail Distribution 


March 16 in Senior Scholastic (special issue) 


PAMPHLETS: Women and Their Money, Maxwell S. 
ewart (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 146, °49), Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc.; 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 20 cents. 
100 Million Motor Vehicles (’48), Automobile Manufac- 
wrers. Assn., New Center Building, Detroit 2, Mich. Free. 
Chain Stores (’48), Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
10 Pitie Street, N. Y. 5. Free. The Modern American Con- 
umer (Consumer Education Series Unit No. 1, ’45), Con- 
gamer Education Series, Nat'l Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201—16th St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 25 cents. 
ARTICLES: “Fuller Brush Man,” R. Thruelsen, Saturday 
Boening Post, May 8, 48. “Middlemen Out; Direct Factory 
0 Dealers Sales Program,’ Business Week, July 24, *48. 
‘Does Distribution Cost Enough?” P. M. Mazur, Fortune, 
Nov. ’47. “On the Way to Market,” Consumers Guide, July 
'{7. “Marketing Made Easy,” Redbook, Feb. ’48. “Jack-pot 
for 1960,” Vergil D. Reed, Nation’s Business, Nov. °48. 
Modern Art Sells Sulfas, Sedatives, Hormones, Vitamins,” 
Charles M. Stearns, Science Illustrated, Nov. °48. “From 
Piggly Wiggly to Keedoozle,” Hartwell Dickson, Collier's, 
Oct. 30, *48. 

Basing Points: “Basing Points, Who Pays the Freight,” 
Kiplinger Magazine, Feb. ’49. “Deciding the Fate of Your 
Pricing System,” Business Week, June 12, ’48. “Basing 
Points: The Great Muddle; Steel,” Fortune, Sept. *48. 
BOOKS: Developing Marketable Products and Their 
Packaging, Ben. Nash (McGraw, *46), $5. You and Your 
Money, Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Nicholas (Lippin- 
cott, 44), $2. Know Your Merchandise, Isabel Wingate and 
Karen Gillespie (Harper, 44), $2.96. 

FILMS: Distributing America’s Goods—16mm, sound, 
black & white, 11 minutes, sale; Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Packaging—The Bounty of a Nation—16mm, sound, black 
& white, 45 minutes, loan; Modern Packaging, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

A Nation’s Meat—16mm, sound, black & white, 30 min- 
utes, loan; Swift & Co., Public Relations Dept., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9. 

Story of Leather—16mm, sound, color, 33 minutes, loan; 
Tanners’ Council of America, 100 Gold Street, New York 7. 


U. S. Pacific 


Possessions 


Feb. 23 to Apr. 13 in World Week 


FILMS: Alaska, Global Crossroads, 16mm, sound, b&w, 
ll min., sale or rent, Flory Films, Inc., 303 East 71st St., 
New York 21. Industries, people, problems, geographical 
mportance, Alaska article: Feb. 23. 

Pledge to Bataan, 16mm, sound, color, 60 min., rent, 
Adventure Films, Inc., 165 West 46th St., New York 19. 


pewritel Story of the Philippines from Spanish conquest to early days 





of World War II. Although there is no article on the Philip- 
Pines in the Overseas America series, this film is useful to 











further aspects of U. S. colonial policy. 


@ FILMSTRIPS: The Island of Guam, b&w, 32 frames, 
pp Pehase, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, 


WAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Calif. Discovery, history, acquisition, importance as ship and 
airplane base. Guam article: March 23. 

Natives of Hawaii, b&w, 66 frames, sale, Society for 
Visual Education, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. The 
story of origins, history, culture, effect of influx of other 
peoples on the Hawaiians. Hawaii article: March 2. 

Other references: Tools for Teachers, Nov. 3-10-17, 1948. 


U. N. Special Units 


February 23 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Everyman’s United Nations (’48), Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., N. Y. 10, $1. Human Wel- 
fare Specialized Agencies, F. L. Hadsel (Rep. Vol. 23, No. 
22, 48), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, 
25 cents. Technical Specialized Agencies, F. L. Hadsel _ 
(Rep. Vol. 23, No. 17, ’48), Foreign Policy Assn. 

For additional pamphlet material, write to the U. N. Edu- 
cation Center, 334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 

MAGAZINES: United Nations Bulletin, published by the 
Department of Public Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y. (semimonthly, $3 a year). 


El Salvador 


March 2 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Republic of El Salvador, by Ben F. 
Crowson, Jr. (10¢), 1948, Pan American Educational Cen- 
ter, Box 6188, Wash., D. C. El Salvador—Land of Eternal 
Spring (10¢), 1944, by Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, from U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 
Population of El Salvador and Its Natural Resources, by Wm. 
Vogt (free), 1946, Pan American Union, Wash. 6, D. C. 

TICLES: “Coffee Is King in El Salvador,” by L. Mar- 
den, National Geographic Magazine, November 1944. “El 
Salvador,” World Week, January 20, 1947. 

BOOKS: Rainbow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00 
(Coward-McCann, 1948). Wings Over Central America, by 
Pachita Crespi, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). 


Vocational Tests 


For the Job Success Series in Practical English starting 
March 9. 

GENERAL TESTS. Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
(separate one for women). Adult. E. K. Strong, Jr., Stan- 
ford University, Calif. Stanford University Press, 1938. 
Detroit General Aptitudes Examination. Grades 6-12. H. J. 
Baker, P. H. Voelker, A. C. Crockett. Bloomington, Ill. 
Public School Publishing Co., 1939. Interest Questionnaire 
for High-School Students. O, K. Garretson, P. M. Symonds. 
New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 

PERSONALITY TESTS. Personality Inventory. Grades 9- 
16, adult. R. G. Bernreuter. Stanford University, Calif. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1938. Personality Quotient Test. 
Grades 7-13. H. C. Link. Revised edition. New York. 
Psychological Corp., 1938. Personality Schedule. L. L. 
Thurstone, T. G. Thurstone. Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. 

MECHANICAL, CLERICAL TESTS. Detroit Mechani- 
cal Aptitudes Exam. Revised. Public School Publ. Co. (ad- 
dress above). 








Off the Press 


The Reader's Encyclopedia, edited by 
William Rose Benét. Crowell, 1948. 
1242 pp., $6. 


All who read widely find a frequent 
need for explanation of: literary allu- 
sions. We may be vague about some 
,contributions to the arts. Our embar- 
‘rassment is almost certain to be re- 
lieved by reference to one of the 18,499 
entries in this comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia of world literature. There are 
two line entries for James Montgomery 
Flagg, American illustrator and author, 
and several columns each to the Bible 
and to James Joyce's Ulysses. The 
items range from mythology to recent 
Broadway plays and probe into the 
fields of music, geography, current 
events, and history. 


Pageant of American Humor, edited by 
Edwin Seaver. World Publishing Co., 
1948. 607 pp., $3.95. 


The editor undertook the ambitious 
job of charting the course of American 
history through its humorous writings. 
He has divided the contributions of 
over ninety writers into three sections. 
The first covers the period up to the 
Civil War. The second covers the pe- 
riod between the Civil War and the 
first World War. And the third deals 
with the period since. He is frank in 
admitting the very serious limitation 
that topical humor loses its pungency 
when time erases the memory of events. 
Seaver, nevertheless, has assembled an 
engaging collection which includes ex- 
cerpts from Washington Irving, David 
- Crockett, Finley Peter Dunne, Mark 
Twain, James Thurber, Robert Bench- 
ley, and Milt Gross. 

The editor’s notes are especially per- 
ceptive and help to integrate humor 
and history, whether it be local or na- 
tional, rural or urban, hearty or satiri- 
cal. English teachers will want their 
pupils to read the editor’s introduction 
to each section before sampling the 
rewarding contents. 


America’s Fifty Foremost Business 
Leaders, edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Forbes and Sons, 1948. 483 pp., $5. 


Until World War I industrial giants 
towered over their enterprises like 
mountain peaks over a plain. Names 
like Rockefeller, Ford, Morgan, and 
Vanderbilt were recognized masters of 
capital. In recent years individuals 
have largely been obscured by the 
immense businesses which they direct. 

“Today’s leaders are mostly execu- 
tives, salaried men, who have risen 
from the ranks,” according to B. C. 


Forbes, the editor of this volume. Some 
of them, like Eric Johnston, Henry Kai- 
ser, Henry Luce, and E. V. Rickenbacker 
are well known to the public. Most of 
the fifty whose brief biographies are 
included in this volume, except for a 
few great family names, will not be 
recognized outside of the business com- 
munity. The qualities which “have 
brought them to the top are described 
glowingly by the contributors. The 
area of labor relations is touched upon 
lightly, as in the case of Fowler Mc- 
Cormick, who will “fight any unjust 
labor demand no matter how many 
millions it costs,- and yet is the first 
to assent to any reasonable demand.” 

Most of the essays are crisply writ- 
ten and contain enough meat to enrich 
the fare in a unit on the growth of 
big business in an Economics or Amer- 
ican History course. 


The Role of Uprooted People in Euro- 
pean Recovery, by Jane Perry Clark 
Carey. National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 2lst St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 85 pp. (pamphlet), $1. 


“Some 25 million people have been 
displaced or dispersed in Europe since 
May, 1945.” Failure to resettle this 
multitude of tragic figures where they 
can again become productive members 
of a community threatens to under- 
mine the European recovery program. 
Nor must the human factor be slighted, 
for the hopes and fears of each indi- 
vidual and frnily must be considered. 

NPA has contributed a carefully 
documented, thoroughly readable 
analysis of this major problem. It is 
accompanied by a study guide which 
will increase its value for adult groups 
and senior high school classes. 


Federal Prose. How to Write in and/or 
for Washington, by James R. Master- 
son and Wendell B. Phillips. U. of 
North Carolina Press, 1948. 45 pp., 
$1.25. Paper covers. 


“Federal Prose is that form of non- 
metrical composition, apparently Eng- 
lish, which can be invariably inter- 
preted as meaning and/or not meaning 
more and/or less than, rather than 
what, it seems to mean.” If you are 
still reading this review, you are, po- 
tentially, a civil servant qualified to 
draft directives and letters to be signed 
by a higher-up. The authors are refu- 
gees from a Washington office, where 
they were employed after graduation 
from Harvard. They have enlisted the 
services of a university press to lam- 


poon the gobbledygook whic 
coe Government typewriters. In 
in the pamphlet are twenty-five” 
or “no” questions intended to 
mine your aptitude for writing Fi 

Prose. There is also a chapter ¢ 

rules of Federal Prose and a gh 

which will be applauded by victig 
official double-talk. 
The Harvard boys have perfog 

a public service, without malig 

poking fun at the impossible 

which flows freely in Governmeni 
reaus throughout the country. | 

best barbs are illustrated by c: 

which capture the spirit of this 

polemic. 

Industry-Wide Bargaining, by Lec 
man. The Foundation for Eco 
Education, Irvington-on-Hudsa 
Y. 63 pp. (pamphlet), 50¢. 


The great increase of union 
bership under the New Deal 
mitted the growth of monopoli 
tional labor unions which threal 
undermine the American econonil 
tem, according to Professor Wé 
of Columbia University. Dr. W 
would severely restrict the 
unions to bargain on an industry 
or even a regional basis,~ becai 
the danger to the public intere 
regrets that the 80th Congress 
to outlaw industry-wide bargair 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

There is hardly a paragraph 
pamphlet which will not be chal 
by some economists and labor 
who look to industry-wide ba 
as a guarantee of fair sta 
throughout the country. It is, ne 
less, an ably written document: 
will be a fine source for senia 
school students who take Dr: Wa 
side of this controversial issue. 


Economics for the Practical 
George Howe. Wilcox & Foll 
1948. 154 pp., $2. 


The author is an engineer 
been active in the field of reall 
development. In an effort to he 
men understand the productiom 
sumption and distribution pm 
which beset us, he has written 
which is largely a collection of 
tions. There are chapters om 
wages, government, finance, 1 
lies, banking, business cycles, 
eign exchange. Explanations arg 
but too often they are not’ 
closely enough with practical 
lems and specific cases. Mr. 
vigorous defense of “free enterp 
marked by sympathy for corp 
which are harassed by governm 
ulation and taxation. The 
organized and handsomely pi 
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